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The articles in the Review Department are not excerpts, but con- 
densations of the original articles specially re-written by the 
editors of THE LITERARY DIGEST. The articles from Koreign 
Periodicals are prepared by our own Translators, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


2 eae meeting of Congress on Monday of this week makes 

pertinent any intelligent forecast or discussion regarding its 
probable action. Under the title, 7'e Extra Session, we present the 
views of two United States Senators—Mr. Vest, Democrat, and Mr. 
Dolph, Republican. 


The Reichstag and the German Constitution (translated from the 
French).—The writer incisively analyzes the Constitution of Germany, 
and reaches the conclusion that the Reichstag, the people’s repre- 
sentative body, has no real power in the Government, and that the 
power of the Emperor is absolute. 


In Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson on America and the Americans, his coun- 
tryman, Mr. Boyesen, has given some interesting notes concerning 
the poet’s visit to the United States. Mr. Bjérnson’s observations 
regarding America are in the main frank and just, if not complimen- 
tary, but our author in giving the visitor’s comments on maiters that 
did not understand and would not inform himself upon, makes him 
bespeak himself socially a good deal of a boor. 


The Stupendous Public Debt of France (translated from the French), 
gives an analysis of the debt, and shows it to be far the largest ever 
contracted by any nation. 


Siamese Royalty tells in an interesting way of the King of Siam and 
his wives, and of their customs. 


Music (translated from the Scandinavian).—The writer maintains 
that Dance, Music, and Poetry were originally and naturally joined 
together, and that the genius of Wagner reunited them, after long 
separation, in the musical drama. 


Pierre Loti.—This article, from an English review, analyzes the 
spirit which animates the writings of Pierre Loti, and compares him 
with Matthew Arnold and our own Whitman. Acknowledging Loti’s 
greatness in telling of nature and of the feelings and passions of 
uncivilized man, the writer sees no moral element or heroic temper 
in allthis grandeur. Those, however, who have read Loti’s beautiful 
little sketch of the marriage and love of ‘* Rarahu” will have found, 
we think, in its tender touches, something which surpasses the heroic. 


Development of Language and Intellectual Progress (translated from 
the German).—The author of this paper writes himself wise beyoned 
his day and generation. While conceding the correctness of his view 
that the growth of ideas should promote and does promote the devel- 
opment of language, the great majority of readers will scarcely agree 
with him that the words and expressions which he condemns have 
survived their usefulness. 


The Influence of Temperament (translated from the French), is an 
interesting and valuable paper. ‘The influence of physical soundness 
and health over mental health and happiness can scarcely be over- 
stated. 


The Apostles’ Creed.—We give this week the third and final part of 
Professor Harnack’s interesting paper. 


The Immortality of the Soul in the Inscription of Panammu I.—The 
absence of any allusion to a future life in the older books of the Old 
Testament has been the subject of much comment. The present 
article speaks of the inscription on an ancient monument, recently 
discovered in northern Syria, the translation of which seems to prove 
that the Semites of Syria, in the Ninth Century B.c., believed in the 
immortality of the soul. 
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Reviews of the World. 


POLITICAL. 


THE EXTRA SESSION. 

Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The North American Review, New York, August. 
A DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 

SENATOR G. G. VEST, OF MISSOURI. 

HE President’s proclamation calling Congress together in 
{’ extraordinary session on August 7th has caused much 
discussion. 

It is certain that the financial situation will first receive the 
attention of Congress. It is necessary to find a speedy 
remedy for the abnormal and threatening conditions confront- 
ing a people whose unequaled resources should make them 
strangers to financial disaster. 

The Sherman Act, spawned by political exigency in the 
womb of a party caucus, ought to be repealed, It degrades 
silver by making it a commodity to be stored in the Treasury 
warehouse, without coinage, until enormous accumulation 
constitutes a standing menace to bimetallism throughout the 
world. 

The birth of this distorted and disowned monstrosity was 
however, accompanied by the repeal of the Bland-Allison 
Law, and those Senators and Members of the House who 
believe there is not enough gold to perform the functions of 
metallic money, and who construe the Constitution to mean 
that gold amd silver shall both be used as full money metals, 
will never consent to the repeal of the Sherman Act without 
other legislation guaranteeing bimetallism. They recognize 
the truth that the real conflict is between monometallism and 
bimetallism, and that to give silver up to the tender mercies 
of the men who now urge the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman Act would be surrendering the lamb to a wolf whose 
ravenous Caress means certain death. 

The friends of silver have no hope that free and unlimited 
coinage at the present ratio can be had during the administra- 
tion of President Cleveland. Such a measure could not be 
passed over his veto. It is also certain that the Sherman Act 
cannot be repealed absolutely and unconditionally, notwith- 
standing the prophesies so lavishly made by those who hope 
for a different result. 

The silver question must be settled by repealing the Sher- 
man Act and reénacting the Bland-Allison Law, or by repeal- 
ing the Sherman Act and changing the legal ratio between 
gold and silver with free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

The Bland-Allison Law was the product of “ the-devil-and- 
the-deep-sea”” expediency which brought forth the Sherman 
Act, and, like all makeshifts, it has never had any real friends 
among either monometallists or bimetallists. On the other 
hand, the increase of the legal ratio between the two metals, 
with free and unlimited coinage for silver, furnishes the solu- 
tion which meets to a large degree all conflicting opinions. 
It retains silver as a money-metal, and simply recognizes the 
fact that gold has increased in value since the present ratio 
was established. 

It goes without saying that vigorous opposition will be made 
to this, as to any other compromise. The extremists who are 
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determined to have free coinage at the present ratio, and the 
gold monometallists, will unite in deprecating the enormous 
size of the silver dollar under the increased ratio, ignoring the 
fact that paper certificates can be used to represent the silver 
dollar of the future, and that the coinage of subsidiary silver 
can be increased with full legal-tender quality as under the 
Act of 1834. 

Whatever may be the result as to silver, it can be safely 
assumed that Congress will, at its next session, repeal those 
provisions of the McKinley tariff which increase the cost of 
necessaries and impose unjust taxes upon consumers. This 
does not mean that a cavalry-charge will be made upon all 
protected interests, resulting in bankruptcy of manufacturers 
and the general reduction of wages; but it does mean that 
trusts and monopolies shall come to an end. The Democratic 
Party is not controlled by anarchists or socialists, and is as 
conservative and patriotic as its opponent, but it will proceed 
firmly yet cautiously to redeem the pledges for tariff reform 
which caused the overwhelming political triumph of last Nov- 
ember. If there is not sufficient revenue to meet Government 
expenses, resort can be had to an increased tax upon whiskey 
and malt liquors, or to an income and succession tax. 

No one can exaggerate the importance of the coming ses- 
sion, for upon its results largely depend the fate of silver and 
tariff reform. 





A REPUBLICAN VIEW. 
SENATOR JOSEPH N. DOLPH, OF OREGON. 


HE next Congress will be one of the most important since 
the Civil War. The Democratic Party, in full control of 
the legislative and executive departments of the Government, 
is pledged to reverse the policy upon which the Government 
has been conducted for more than thirty years. The changes 
which will no doubt be made in our tariff laws will greatly 
affect our varied interests and the prosperity of our people. 
The party of protection confidently expect that any legislation 
in the direction of free trade will result, as such legislation has 
resulted in this country, in business stagnation, suspension of 
industries, financial disturbances, unemployed labor, and gen- 
eral bankruptcy; while the Democratic Party assert that the 
abandonment of the protective system will cause increased 
development of our resources and will promote national and 
individual prosperity. That the Administration and the 
majority in Congress will be far more conservative than the 
country had reason to expect is already apparent. Responsibil- 
ity produces conservatism. 

There will be many questions of importance before the next 
Congress; but the absorbing questions upon which public 
interest will be centred, and upon the correct decision of which 
the future prosperity of the country will largely depend, are the 
tariff and financial questions. 

Upon the tariff question the parties are squarely at issue. 
The declaration of the Chicago Convention was radical enough 
to require the complete abrogation of the protective policy. 
The success of the party upon such a platform apparently indi- 
cates that the people have empowered it to lay the axe at the 
root of the system, but it is evident that the Democratic lead- 
ers either lack confidence in the Democratic theory or courage 
to put the theory into practice. 

Whatever tariff legislation is enacted will be in the direction 
of free trade. The sugar bounty will be removed, and, to sat- 
isfy the Louisiana Democrats, a duty will be placed on sugar. 
To secure sufficient revenue, resort will probably be had to 
increased internal taxation. 

In the estimation of the Administration, the financial ques- 
tion is the one upon which legislation is most urgent. The 
tariff question, placed foremost in the Presidential campaign, 
has been relegated to the rear. The President is in favor of a 
sound currency and of maintaining the gold basis. He is 
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opposed to free coinage, and in favor of the repeal of the Sher- 
man Law and discontinuing the purchase of silver. The 
majority of his party are in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Cleveland can control 
the Democratic majority and coerce them to his views. 

Not every one who opposes free coinage will favor the 
repeal of the Sherman Law. There are sufficient causes other 
than that law for the present financial disturbances. With a 
blow to American industries pending in threatened tariff legisla- 
tion, it is not strange that there is a loss of confidence among 
business men, that importations have been diminished, that 
manufacturers have curtailed operations, that labor is in less 
demand, and that there has been a general forcing of settle- 
ments, producing financial stringency, business failures, and 
the exportation of gold. The fear of legislation hostile to our 
industries, or calculated to impair the credit of the Govern- 
ment, has more to do with the business and financial condi- 
tien of the country to-day than the purchase of silver, the 
condition of the Treasury, or the volume of any kind of our 
currency. 

The present financial disturbances are largely due to dis- 
trust of the Democratic Party, and were precipitated by the 
predictions of the Democratic press and Democratic politi- 
cians after the late Presidential election, of the disastrous 
results to follow from the Sherman Law, made in a systematic 
effort to secure the repeal of that law under the Republican 
administration. 

The election of Mr. Cleveland was the result of wide-spread 
discontent, caused largely by persistent attacks upon the party 
in power, and the continual magnifying ofthe supposed ills of 
the laboring and agricultural classes. The Democratic Party 
now finds itself embarrassed by its connection with third-party 
organization, and its real or supposed sympathy with their vis- 
ionary theories. The matter of division of patronage with its 
allies,and the conservative course which the party will be com- 
pelled to adopt, will drive the dissatisfied elements from its 
ranks. 

No factious opposition will be made by Republicans to the 
tariff or financial measures formulated by the majofity. Re- 
publicans will consistently oppose every assault upon the pro- 
tective system, but they will recognize that the responsibility 
rests with the majority. Nor will they be oblivious to the fact 
that the logic of the situation indicates that the masses can 
be set right upon the tariff question only by some experience 
under free-trade legislation. 


THE REICHSTAG AND THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 


EMILE J AMAIS. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, July 22. 


HE military law, rejected by the preceding Reichstag, has 
T just been passed by the present one, The Emperor has 
come out victorious in the electoral battle which was begun by 
his decree of dissolution dated the 7th of May last. Once 
more in the conflicts which the organization of the army has 
brought about between the Government and the representa- 
tives of the nation, the Government has won. The Imperial 
Constitution of 1871 was framed in such a way that, in the 
gravest questions, the last word belongs to the Emperor. 

At first blush, when you examine the origin of the Reichstag 
and its powers, you are tempted to see in it the principle of 
the parliamentary form of government. It is chosen directly 
by universal suffrage ; it decides on the validity of the election 
of its members; it appoints its own officers and makes its own 
rules. Its members enjoy the privileges recognized in all free 
countries as belonging to representatives of the nation; they 
have the right to propose bills on all subjects relating to the 
common affairs of the Empire. 

To be sure, the Reichstag can be dissolved by decree of the 
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Emperor with the consent of the Bundesrath; but this pro- 
vision is found in the most liberal constitutions, and in coun- 
tries where the parliamentary form of government exists with 
all its essential principles. In England the Queen can, on 
the proposal of the Ministry, dissolve the House of Commons, 
and, in France, the Constitution of 1875 gives the same right 
to the President of the Republic, with the assent of the 
Senate. 

This, then, is not one of the peculiar features of the German 
Constitution, What is characteristic of that Constitution is 
that the Ministers, while having the right to take part in the 
debates of the Reichstag, are not responsible to it; no hostile 
vote of that assembly can affect them. Appointed by the 
Emperor, they are dependent on him alone. If under certain 
circumstances, notably in the case of the school-law project, 
we have seen Ministers turned out as the result of a discussion 
in the Reichstag, their retreat was determined solely by the 
will of the Chancellor expressing that of the Emperor. 

The Reichstag has no part in, and exercises no control over, 
the acts of Ministers; but does it possess, at least, under the 
Constitution and by virtue of its powers, the means of making 
its will prevail? Not at all. 

The Constitution defines all the questions which can be 
acted on by the Legislature of the Empire. The legislative 
power is divided between the Reichstag and the Bundesrath 
or Federal Council. This latter assembly is not elected ; it is 
composed of representatives of the Confederated States. Out 
of a total of fifty-eight members, Prussia sends seventeen. She 
is thus assured, if not of a numerical majority, at least of a 
marked preponderance inall the votings. This preponderance 
is the greater, because the Presidency of the Bundesrath 
belongs by right to the Chancellor of the Empire, who exer- 
cises this function either in person or by his representative 
appointed by him. 

The Bundesrath has greater powers than the Reichstag. 
Not only is the assent of the former necessary for the dissolu- 
tion of the latter, not only is the Bundesrath alone consulted 
by the Emperor in case of a declaration of war, but its mem- 
bers have the right to explain in the Reichstag the opinions 
of the State they represent, even when that opinion has not 
been approved by the Federal Council. Likewise they are sent 
as delegates of the Federal Council to support before the 
Reichstag the propositions which the Council has adopted. 

What augments this superiority of the Federal Council, 
placed in fact under the direction of Prussia, and consequently 
of the Emperor, is that His Majesty has an absolute right to 
veto laws regarding the taxes, the army, and the navy. Every 
proposition for a modification of the Constitution is to be 
considered rejected, when there are fourteen votes against it 
in the Council. 

It is easy to understand from all this how numerous are the 
fetters which limit the action of the Reichstag and interpose 
obstacles to its will. The child of universal suffrage, composed 
of “ deputies of the entire people,” according to the terms of 
Article 29 of the Constitution, it is none the less dominated 
too often by the Government. 

This latter, moreover, has displayed ingenuity in taking all 
sorts of precautions against the independence of the Reiclis- 
tag. Thus, Article 32 of the Constitution prohibits its mem- 
bers from receiving pay, in any manner, shape, or form. 
Several attempts have been made to alter this provision of the 
Constitution, but the Government has always set its face 
sternly against any alteration. When it was decided that the 
services of a Deputy should be gratuitous, said Prince Bis- 
marck in 1884, the question was not raised whether an agree- 
able stay could be made at Berlin with such or such a sum; 
the object was to raise a barrier against professional parlia- 
mentarism, The country is better off, the Prince went on to 
say, in proportion to the shortness of the sessions and when 
Parliament is composed of men possessing a competence. 
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In significant contrast to the policy which restricts universal 
suffrage in its choice by thus refusing pay to Deputies, is the 
liberality shown to Imperial office-holders who enter the 
Reichstag—the larter being allowed to draw full pay even 
during the sessions. 

This is a tenrptation to which absolute power, in all coun- 
tries, has never failed to yield. Independence in Assemblies 
annoys such power. What need of astonishment, then, that 
a government like that of Germany, finding itself constrained 
by the force of modern ideas to respect universal suffrage, has 
sought to neutralize it in practice and take guarantees against 
the expression of its will? The Constitution of 1871, so far as 
respects the Reichstag, has the appearance only ofa liberal 
constitution. What it is in reality, is the organization and 
omnipotence of absolute power. 


CHECK 


CALIBAN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Gegenwart, Berlin, No, 28. 

THE UNKNOWN WRITER in the Gegenwart, who calls himself 
“Caliban,” has published another of his philippics against the 
capitalistic Liberals of the Richter school. Throughout the 
whole of his writings he not only attacks representative 
government as it exists in nearly all European countries 
to-day, but positively insists that Emperor William is the man 
who can inaugurate a new era of social politics. Yet he does 
not defend the divine-right doctrine, but bases his hope solely 
upon the Emperor's personal qualities. 

HE Liberal politicians hoped to cry “ check” to the King in 
our parliamentary game of chess, but the chances stand 
differently now, very differently indeed. The man on the Right 
has now an advantage, and it is possible for him to win the 
game in a brilliant manner, or to makevemzs. He cannot 
very well lose it. 

But unless we greatly mistake, the time is at hand when 
the capitalist Liberalism will become dangerous to the Crown; 
though not by decreasing the authority ofthe Crown. It isand 
will remain a money-granting automaton, and never will rise 
above that level. But it may hurt the Crown by a systematic, 
stupid, unconditional antagonism to every measure which the 
Government may propose with a view to improvement of the 
condition of the masses. 

It may be possible for Parliament to kill all reforms by a 
mean-spirited dourgeozs opposition. Parliaments were founded 
to guard against royal interference with the liberty of the peo- 
ple ; they willend by helping capital in its endeavors to obstruct 
any project of popular and liberal reform with which the 
Crown may wish to assist the people. Be on thy guard, oh 
royal chess-player! Our future welfare depends largely upon 
thy skill! If the opposition gives thee check, if Manchester- 
dom is victorious, irreparable harm will come of it to the 
people. 

It is not only the German people who are guessing hard 
what William II. will do. The whole world seems to under- 
stand that the activity or inactivity of this monarch will have 
incalculable influence upon the development of Europe. Men 
of experience hope that he may understand the lessons taught 
by history better than his capitalist opponents. They hope 
that he will decline to make use of the shining but useless 
baubles of so-called Progressivism to calm the suffering 
masses. These masses do not want useless rights, they want 
to be freed from the bonds of economic slavery, and they 
will be heard, or overturn everything. No Parliament can 
checkmate the King, no political faction is able to do so, but 
the masses will do it if their well-being is not looked after. 

The Crown need not fear the Parliament, and should not 
waste its energy in opposing it. Liberalism, after the pattern 
of Cobden, has done more to strengthen the monarchic idea 
than to weaken it. This Liberalism has robbed the Crown of 
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the sword of irresponsible taxation, and has thereby freed it 
from a curse that had long rested upon it. The hatred with 
which even the most loyal people regard the power which 
imposes taxes upon them—that hatred is being gradually 
shifted to the parliamentary parties. Even within ten 
years from the beginning of these parties (1856) this dislike 
had begun to be troublesome, and people speak of making the 
Deputies responSible for their votes. 

Practically the Crown in Germany retains only two rights: 
the right of pardon, and the less substantial, but practically use- 
ful right of withdrawing obnoxious Bills if the nation slows 
a strong opposition to them. But these two weapons have 
proved quite sufficient to rob the Manchester Liberalism of a 
great part of its strength and to increase the influence of the 
Crown. The withdrawal of the obnoxious School Bill, which 
proposed to give greater influence to the clergy, has been a 
decided success and strengthened the position of our young 
Emperor. And if Count Caprivi de Caprara, the Victorious, 
had inherited any part of the spirit of that other notable 
Italian, Niccol6 Machiavelli, he would have advised, rather 
than obstructed, the withdrawal of this Bill. The Government 
may have greater difficulties to contend with following the last 
elections, but the position of the Crown has certainly 
improved. The fight of the masses for economic liberty has 
begun, but the anti-Semites led the movement, and they fight 
under the sign of loyalty to the Crown. And the money bags? 
They hope that the Crown will always protect their guild, and 
would not object even to a ¢yrannis, provided that this ¢yran- 
ais is not as bad as Dionysius of Syracuse. Proudhon is quite 
right—our modern society wants despotism; who else but a 
despot can defend it against the starving, enslaved masses? 

Nobody believes to-day in divine right. The phrase “first 
servant of the State” is no longer an empty phrase; it has 
become an actuality, and the King is criticised as often and as 
unmercifully as any other official. Therefore, the Crown 
should be thankful that the dangerous right of levying taxes 
has been kindly taken possession of by the Parliament. By 
this, every mistake of the people’s representatives becomes a 
trumpinthe hand ofthe Government. And we cannot deny that 
these trumps have been played well. The constitutional idea, 
this greatest achievement of Liberalism, this principle which has 
been lauded by innumerable poetastersand millions of leading 
articles, this thing has failed to prove itself as valuable as it 
was thought to be, and the Crown is now stronger than ever 
before. The world has begun to see that if help ever come 
to the people, it must come from the throne, not from the gut- 
ter. The new idea of our century, and, if William II. will it, 
the surest and best talisman of the throne of the Hohenzollerns 
is the liberation of the masses from the chains of our present 
social economy. 


— 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON ON AMERICA AND THE 
AMERICANS. 
HJALMAR HJjortTH BOYESEN. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Cosmopolitan, New York, August. 


Saal aie BJORNSON, the poet and novelist, is 


known to all the world; but Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson, the 
man, is, 1 have found to my regret, generally misrepresented 
and misunderstood. A ridiculous story, that he had chal- 
lenged the king to mortal combat, gained, some years ago, 
currency in the United States; and other more or less distorted 
anecdotes which have reached us through English and German 
papers bear on their faces the evidence of having emanated from 
his enemies. That a poet should also be a man of action, a 
great citizen, deeply interested in all public concerns, seems to 
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most people an anomaly, both strange and alarming. Never- 
theless this is rather the rule than the exception in Norway. 
The ancient Scalds were fighters as well as singers. The poet 
Wergeland commenced this very battle fora real independence 
and absolute codrdination with Sweden which Bjérnson has so 
manfully and indefatigably continued. 

It was in 1873 that Bjérnson first emerged as a political 
character, It was then that he started that tremendous agi- 
tation which has finally resulted in Parliamentarism in Nor- 
way. The struggle for full codrdination with Sweden, which is 
yet in stormy progress, has also in great measure been precip- 
itated by Bjérnson’s powerful agitation in speech and writing, 
but it is yet too early to predict its issue. 

As American ideas have, no doubt, entered more or less into 
this long and bitter campaign, it is of interest to note that 
Bjérnson spent about ten months in the United States in the 
autumn and winter of 1880-81. I was his companion during 
much of this time, and will here relate some of the more inter- 
esting of my reminiscences. 

As regards the United States he put me instantly on the 
defensive. He was struggling mightily with this mighty riddle ; 
but there was something in it which puzzled, distressed,—and, 
I should say,—disappointed him. The country was obviously so 
vastly different from what he expected. Predisposed, as he 
was, by his own democratic sentiment, in favor of the great 
republic, he was, for months after his arrival, unwilling to con- 
demn what seemed censurable, because he doubted the correct- 
ness of his point of view, and was only anxious to hear the 
explanation offered by Americans of what seemed anomalous in 
our social conditions. 

First of all, the enormous differences in fortune, far greater 
than he had been accustomed to in the Old World, and the 
rating of a man’s worth according to his financial standing, 
were terribly disillusionizing to him. I fancy he must have taken 
that inspiring Eighteenth-Century bugle-blast with which the 
Declaration of Independence opens, in a rather too literal 
sense, and it grieved him to find that most Americans took it 
in a Pickwickian sense. Legislation here, as in Europe, fav- 
ored the strong and oppressed the weak; and the man who 
came into the world prenatally handicapped by poverty, poor 
blood, and vicious proclivities, was made to bear, at his every 
step through life,a proportionately heavier burden than his 
favored brother. 

“You may squirm as much as you like,” he exclaimed, “ but 
the fact cannot be blinked that to socialism, in some form or 
other, belongs the future. The present crude theories which 
the justly discontented of the earth are propounding, are only 
significant as the first serious agitation of the greatest of prob- 
lems. It is so pleasant to think that God made the earth for 
you and me, who promenade about in broadcloth, eat and drink 
our fill, and sip a moderate amount of pleasure from a variety 
of experiences. 

“ But have you ever known what it is to be hungry, my boy, 
—to be so ravenous that your entrails scream, and yet not 
know where to turn for a bite of bread? Has it ever occurred 
to you how the world must look to the hungry man? We 
may lull our uneasy consciences to sleep with the idea that no 
man need be hungry who wants to work. But that is, after 
all, a very transparent lie. There are thousands who are 
hungry and who cannot get work, or only at wages which are 
but a modified form of starvation. Now there is no doubt in 
my mind that the modern State, whether you call it monarchy 
or republic, isa mere league of the powerful to keep their 
hands upon the good things of life, because a wider distribu- 
tion would result in a smaller share to each. 1 am notin favor 


of any wild spoliation scheme, but I am in favor of legislation 
which will not discriminate in favor of the strong at the 
expense of the weak. Civilization must be judged not by the 
splendor of your Rothschilds, your Vanderbilts, and your 
Astors, but by the average intelligence, comfort, and well- 
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being of the great people itself in field and mine and in fac- 
tory. The progress of civilization is to be gauged by the 
admission of an ever larger and larger proportion of the popu- 
lation to that degree of prosperity which will enable them to 
live decent, laborious, but yet comfortable lives, and not be 
crushed into mere soulless machines of toil. 1 am so consti- 
tuted that 1 must sympathize with the under dog. It is the 
many who toil and starve and suffer whose lot I have at heart, 
and I believe that that country is the strongest, the greatest, 
and the most civilized which is covered with millions of mod- 
est but contented homes, not that in which the splendor of a 
few hundred palaces is supported by the wretchedness of a 
million hovels.” 

It was early in January, 1881, that Bjirnson came to New 
York. Faithful as ever to his principles, he refused to go into 
society, and politely declined all invitations from those who 
were anxious to lionize him. 

“Do you suppose 1 am going to make a dancing-bear of 
myself for the amusement of these idle triflers?” he said one 
day in response to my expostulations; “I have seen quite 
enough of that class of people in Boston. They are very 
much the same the world over.” 

“ But you are quite mistaken,” I insisted, “there is a very 
marked difference between New Yorkers and Bostonians, and 
as a mere matter of literary interest you ought to go into 
society and make a study of its looks and manners. Now, 
to mention only one thing: New York ladies are hand- 
somer—that is, the average personal beauty is higher than in 
Boston.” 

“Yes, that is it,” cried Bjornson witha great laugh, “the ladies, 
the ladies! I have heard it a hundred times that the Ameri- 
can ladies were so wonderful. Truth to tell, | really believed 
it. I came with great expectations. But now do tell me what 
they have in advance of Norwegian women, for instance, 
except that they are better off and dress better!” 

“ They are, as a rule, far more beautiful,” said I. 

“ Beautiful? Well, now, what constitutes beauty ? They have 
soft skin, well-cared for persons, good clothes. But the soul, 
the soul, my boy, that gazes out of this transparent covering, 
is vain, flimsy, self-conscious, and filled with a thousand petty 
frivolities. Mere regularity of features counts for little with 
me, if there is no nobility of soulthat shimmersthrough. The 
American women I have met have, with few exceptions, been 
of this type. They demand much of life, but they have no 
idea that life has the same right to demand something of them. 
They are clever, with a sort of flimsy superficial cleverness, 
and they know how to assert themselves, and get the most 
out of their husbands and fathers. But they have been 
wofully spoiled. They never can get away from their own 
dear, little, pretty selves; they cannot lose themselves in a 
great thought, a great idea, and learn the blessedness of living 
for something better than vanity and flirtation and social 
tittle-tattle.” 

One evening Bjérnson dined quite informally at my house. 
Presently, observing a glass of claret at his plate, he took it 
up, looked at it, and turning to the hostess, asked: “Do you 
expect me to drink this?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “unless you are accustomed to 
another brand; but I think you will find this good.” 

‘* Ah! madam, you misunderstand me!” Bjérnson exclaimed. 
“T don’t doubt that it is good, but I have always found that 
Americans put wine on their table, not to drink, but as a text 
for a temperance lecture.” 





THE STUPENDOUS PUBLIC DEBT OF FRANCE. 


CLAUDIO JANNET. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Correspondant, Paris, July io. 

N the 31st of December, 1869, the amount of the national 
0 debt, deducting all unrealized assets and without taking 
into account the life-annuity debt, amounted to 12,981,215,501 
francs, of which the funded debt came to 11,418,973,611 francs. 

On the 31st of December, 1875, the amount of the debt, calcu- 
lated in the same manner, had risen to 23,443,044,992 francs, 
of which the funded debt amounted to 19,909,166,754 francs. 
This enormous increase represents the cost to France of the 
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faults of Napoleon III., the follies of Gambetta and the Com- 
mune. 

So considerable an addition to the amount of the funded 
debt is due in great part to the error of Thiers and the finan- 
ciers of his school who, instead of borrowing at the rate of 
interest then prevailing in the market, six or six and a half per 
cent., as the United States did after the Civil War, witha 
surety of reducing the public debt afterwards by rapid conver- 
sions, issued the loans, in order to favor speculation, much 
below par. The principal of the debt contracted under such 
conditions has been greatly increased. The two great national 
loans etfected for the ransom of 1871 and 1872 have netted to 
the treasury a sum Of 5,791,837,006 francs, for which sum 
France has been burdened perpetually with a debt of 6,920,- 
032.100 francs. ° 

Out of this sum the National Assembly applied to the recon- 
struction of our material of war, and the repair of the disasters 
caused by the invasion, 829,341,479 francs, which formed the 
first part of the account of liquidation. 

Notwithstanding the heavy load of the public debt, the 
Assembly had so well selected the new taxes, it had adminis- 
tered the Government with so much economy, that not only 
was an equilibrium in the budget attained by paying a great 
sum borrowed of the Bank of France, but a regular system of 
paying off the debt was organized. The last budget voted by 
the Assembly, that of 1876, applied 150,000,000 to the extin- 
guishment of the public debt, appropriated 146,000,000 to pub- 
lic works over and above the expenses of their maintenance, 
and closed its accounts with a surplus of 98,000,000, 

If this wise financial policy had been continued, the principal 
of the public debt would be to-day reduced between two and 
three billions, the conversions would have been made under 
the best possible conditions, and, instead of being overbur- 
dened, the taxpayer would be able to benefit by substantial 
reductions of taxes. As, however, the Republican Legislatures 
have followed the precise reverse of this policy, the result has 
been that the debt of the State had risen, on the 31st of 
December, 1889, to 30,054,696,803 francs (without including 
the life-annuities), or an increase of more than six billions and 
a haif,in a time of entire peace, (to state the sum precisely, 
6,611,651,811 francs), and on the 31st of December, 1892, it had 
reached the figure of 30,697,000,000 francs, or a new increase 
of 643,000,000, due to the present Legislature. 

Yet these figures do not give an exact idea of the total sum 
of the charges which weigh so heavily on France. 

To the figures which have been given you must add the 
principal represented by the life-annuity debt, which is as 
unavoidable as the consolidated debt, and keeps constantly 
increasing by reason of the multiplication of public offices 
and the successive weedings out which are made by the 
different strata of Republicans. The length of life of the 
pensioners of the State being ten years on an average, the 
222,157,071 francs estimated to be necessary to be appropri- 
ated for them in the budget of 1894 represented a capital of 
more than 2,220,000,000, Finally you must add to the debt of 
the State that of the communes and departments which have 
no resources save taxes, and the debt of which is guaranteed 
by the State, in fact, if not by statute, since the localities have 
contracted these debts in order to obey laws voted by Parlia- 
ment. Now, at the end of the fiscal year 1890, the capital of 
the debts of the departments and communes amounted to 
3.749,675,358 francs. 

From all this it follows that the public debt of France is in 
excess of 36,000,000,000 francs (in United States money $7,200,- 
GO00,000), 

This is by far the largest debt which any country has ever 
contracted; it puts us in an unmistakable inferiority to our 
rivals. 

M. Boulanger, in his Report to the Senate on the Budget of 
1892, said: “ The three Powers which compose the Triple 
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Alliance have altogether a debt of 30,000,000,000 francs for a 
population of 116,000,000 inhabitants. Our French debt is 
to-day 32,000,000,000 francs for a population of 38,000,000 
inhabitants. In that population of 116,000,000, the three foreign 
States have an ordinary budget of net receipts amounting to 
4,500,200,000 francs. Our ordinary budget of receipts reaches 
the figure of 3,298,000,000 francs (3,439,000,000 for 1894).” 

Despite the great wealth of France this is a very grave situ- 
ation, and one which must even compromise the existence of 
“that wealth in the long run: since the weight of the taxes is 
constantly increasing. The Legislatures which have succeeded 
each other since 1876 have abolished a certain number of taxes 
established by the National Assembly. The Chamber of 1889, 
in the presence of a yawning deficit, was obliged to create 
new taxes, and the result is, that while the budget of 1876, in 
which the expenses did not exceed the receipts, had for its 
receipts the sum of 2,575,028.582 francs, the budget of 1894 
appropriates 3,438,926,816 francs, nearly a billion more, aud this 
budget covers a real deficit of about 400,000,000 francs, which 
will be manifest at the end of the fiscal year. 





SIAMESE ROYALTY. 
S. E. CARRINGTON. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Californian, San Francisco, August. 


1AM is an Asiatic kingdom, inhabited by a quiet, peace- 
loving people, of unique manners and customs, which are 
peculiarly interesting and often picturesque. The people are 
Buddhists, and guard their religious beliefs jealously. Many 
believe the Siamese to be of Malay origin, Europeans regard 
them as Mongolian, but they are lighter-complexioned than 
the Chinese, and have neither the almond eyes nor flat noses 
of those people. They trace their own genealogy up to the 
first disciples of Buddha, and are probably a branch of the 
great Indo-European stock. 

The King of Siam resides in Bangkok. He is popular with 
his subjects, for he always seems anxious for the best welfare 
of the people. He is a great admirer of Abraham Lincoln, 
and long before he came to the throne, he vowed his country 
should be Muang Thi; that is,a free country. All children 
born in the year in which his majesty was crowned, shall be 
free at the age of twenty-one—so says this gracious King. He 
wears a crown of solid gold, weighing many pounds, and 
carries the title of Para Bard Somdech Phra Paramendar 
Maha Mongkut Phra Cham Klau Chauyu Hua, with a few 
additions which we have forgotten. 

The royal family is a large one. The custom of polygamy 
has always been practised, and in consequence of this custom 
the royal concubines of the King of Siam have ever been 
numerous, numbering upwards of hundreds—even thousands. 
It is a custom when a Prince ascends his throne and becomes 
established in his reign, that each of his nobles and lords pre- 
sent his most beautiful daughter or niece to the King, to 
serve as a Nang ham—literally a lady forbidden; that is, for- 
bidden to go out of the palace. In former reigns persons of 
this class have been rigorously confined in the royal palace, 
but in this reign they are allowed much more freedom. Their 
royal husband is their lord indeed, and they may not go away 
from home without a permit. This favor must not be sought 
very often, and then only on extraordinary occasions. 

These ladies are not allowed to be idle; theyall have ra cha 
kan, or royal business assigned them, some of them being 
appointed to superintend others, some performing the services 
of servants under mistresses, and all having some daily duties. 
Preparing betel-nuts in soft, round balls, the size of a marble, 
for His Majesty to eat, is one of the occupations; rolling the 
spicy clove-leaf, which is plastered over with lime, to be eaten 
with this nut, is another. They also prepare wax and put it 
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into little gold boxes for lip-salve, to say nothing of the mak- 
ing of tea and dainty sweetmeats for the royal palate. 

There are two Queens—the right hand and the left hand 
These ladies do not appear on State occasions, and seldom 
participate in festivities. Now and then one of the Queens 
will visit a temple with her children, in a closely covered car- 
riage and with a body-guard. The first Queen is closely related 
by blood to the King. As there is no more honorable family, 
he must seek a wife from a family of equally honorable parent- 
age. The King does not woo his own wives. If he seesa 
pretty girl of noble stock whom he desires, she is conducted to 
the royal paiace, and trained and schooled asa Nang ham. It 
is also quite common for the relations of a girl to make an 
offering of their handsomest daughter, grandchild, or niece, 
thinking it would be a great good to have the King fora 
family prop. 

The crowning act of choosing a Queen is the bathing of her 
whom the King delighteth to honor. The priests put into the 
water the leaves of a certain tree which are thought to have a 
healthful and purifying influence. A platform is erected, 
ascending by three gradations to a height of six feet. Onthe 
top of this is placed a throne on which the woman is to sit 
while bathing, and directly over the throne is a white canopy 
through which the water is to be showered. The consecrated 
water is so arranged above that, by turning the stop, it shall 
neatly and delicately sprinkle the chosen Queen. 

Bangkok is a strange and unique city. The city wall is a tur- 
reted battlement, fifteen feet high and twelve feet broad. Its 
many beautiful gates are guarded, day and night, by police- 
men. Most of the streets are narrow, but they are kept in 
good order, being frequently watered and swept by Chinamen. 
The shopsand houses are peculiarly interesting. and there are 
many palaces of great beauty and highly artistic architecture. 

It is becoming generally understood now that Bangkok is 
not a tiger-hunted jungle, but a healthy, thriving city with a 
population of 300,000 inhabitants, about one-fourth of the 
whole Siamese population. 

Siam, with its large forests, rich mines, productive soil, 
largely intersected and irrigated by canals, should be recog- 
nized among the most prominent of Oriental countries. The 
country owes much to the American missionaries who have 
materially aided in establishing a feeling of friendship and 
confidence in foreign Powers,and Americans have been instru- 
mental in introducing many inventions and improvements. 
The first steam rice-mill, telegraph, electric cars, hospitals, 
dispensaries, typewriter in the Siamese language, and medi- 
cal class were established by Americans, and they are hoping 
to do still more for this industrious and appreciative people. 
In the King’s own words: “The Americans have brought 
peace and good will.” 


ESBJERG, A DANISH CHICAGO. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Nordlyset, New York, Fuly. 

HE Danish King decreed, April 24, 1868, that a new city 
T and port be built on the southwest coast of Jutland, 
opposite the island Fande, and protected by it from the vio- 
lence of the North Sea. The purpose was, as commonly 
understood, to offset the projected German Baltic Sea canal. 
The undertaking has succeeded beyond all expectations, and 
stands as a proof that Danish energy is neither broken nor lost 
since the disastrous war of 1864. The city has properly been 
called a Danish Chicago for it has sprung from the ground as 
if by magic, and its export trade is astonishing. When the 
free port shall have been opened in Copenhagen not many 
years hence, Denmark will again stand a fair chance of recov- 
ering her past wealth, for she will lie on the high road of all 
commerce in the North, and can control it. 

When the decree was issued, now twenty-five years ago, there 
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was only a naked heath where Esbjerg stands. Two huts rep- 
resented the civilization of the wilderness, and the sand and 
the storms had free play over the desert for miles around. 
Esbjerg has to-day five thousand inhabitants. Of the 67 
towns of Denmark, only 20 surpass it in population. This 
is something unique, not only in Denmark, but in all 
Europe. The streets are all macadamized, broad,and cut each 
other at right angles. The houses and factories are of stone 
and brick, The railroads of Jutland terminate at or connect 
with Esbjerg, and the Danish coin is no more common here 
thanthat of England and Germany, The Government started 
to build the port as soon as the decree was issued, and it was 
finished in 1872, at the cost of 1,200,000 crowns from the public 
treasury. In 1874 two railroads led into the town. The export 
traffic is on the increase. Yearly, about 500 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 150,000 tons displacement, visit the port, besides 
2,000 fishing-smacks with a total of 20,000 tons. In 1888-9 
there were exported from here 24,000 head of cattle, 16,000 
sheep, 20,000 pigs, I 30,000 cwts. of butter, 243,000 cwts. of pork, 
14,000 cwts. of eggs, and 7,000 cwts, of fish. Lately large pork- 
packing establishments have been built. June 29th was the 
day set for the official jubilee. The King, Crown Prince, 
Prince Waldemar, and many Ministers visited the town on the 
occasion. 


THE SEMITIC PEOPLE. 
HERMAN ALMKVIST. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri. Tredje 
Haftet, Stockholm. 


Il. 


HAT have the Semitic people contributed to the gen- 
eral fund of human knowledge? Have they been the 
bearers of civilization? Yes, they have done a mighty work. 
In the matter of early culture and civilization, Egypt is the 
oldest and most important country. Next come Assyria and 
Babylonia. Before Hindoos and Greeks had taken the first 
steps in civilization, and two to three thousand years before 
Christ, these people had reached the highest stage of progress 
in agriculture, commerce, and industry, in political and social 
economy, and in science and art. 

The Chaldaic method of calculating was acompound of the 
decimal and duodecimal systems. From the Chaldeans we 
derive the division of the horizon into twelve parts, the Zodiac, 
and the division of the circle into 360 degrees of 60 minutes, 
each minute divided into 60 seconds, Their civil year was a 
moon year of twelve months of 30and 29 daysalternately. They 
knew also the solar year of 365 days and four hours, and pos- 
sessed means for adjusting the moon year and the solar year. 
They had accurate tables of the rising and setting of the stars, 
—-Venus, Jupiter, and Mars, for instance,—and of the moon’s 
phases for every day in the month. They calculated lunar 
eclipses with a cycle of 223 months. We possess their calcula- 
tion for that of March 30, 721 B. C., which is only a few min- 
utes out of the way. 

The early Babylonian science, industry, and art went to the 
Assyrians when Babylon’s political power fell. The Assyrians 
did not add much to the scholarship of their predecessors, but 
they excelled in social economy, architecture, and the technical 
arts. Every year brings new discoveries which provethis. Only 
in Egypt can be found parallels to their ingenuity. One peculi- 
arity we observe: their public libraries. They were faithful 
and extensive collectors. Assurbanapal’s library was a marvel 
of historical, chronological, religious, philological, and scientific 
works. Next to the Assyrians we mention the Phoenicians, 
another Semitic people. Besides being good ship-builders, 
they excelled in the arts of mining, metallurgy, and metal 
works in general. Their vessels were better built and manceu- 
vered, and were more seaworthy than those of the Venetians 
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two thousand years later. When any one asks how the world 
was benefited by the Asiatic progress in culture and civiliza- 
tion, we point to the Phoenicians. They brought the best 
fruits of Oriental labors to the West and the rest of the world. 
Through the Greeks and Lydians the world is connected with 
Phoenicia. The “ Mykenic” culture, discovered by Schliemann, 
which is so Oriental in character, represents the connecting 
links. 

When classical culture and civilization were destroyed 
and swept away in the whirlpool of the great migrations, and 
there was no connection between the Germanic races and the 
East, it was the Semitic race which was the bearer of the 
intellectual standards. Europe owes the Arabs a great debt. 
For centuries they were the only people who appreciated 
scholarship and learning. The Church opposed everything of 
the kind. It is hardly necessary here to go into details. We 
all know something about this; Kremer, who knows better 
than any one else the nature of the Mohammedan Orient’s 
culture, has truly said that all that which Europe in the Middle 
Ages and far down into our day possessed of refinement and 
luxury, was a loan from the Arabs. 

It has repeatedly been said that our modern education rests 
upon classical foundations and it is true in a general sense. 
But when we come to the bottom of individual life, we find 
no classicism. We find the Semitic life. Through the relig- 
ious training which all the West receives, the Semitic race 
controls it. The religion of the West is not “home made,” 
but foreign, imported, and imposed upon us. The Semitic 
people originated it, and we cling to it with a marvelous ten- 
acity. But it is not only the West that thus lies under a 
Semitic yoke. Not only Judzaism and Christianity, but also 
Mohammedanism comes from Shem'’s descendents and the 
latter bids fair to become the ruling power of the East. What 
is the purpose ofall this? Adl/ah 4’lam, Allah knows best, 
says the Arab. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





SUPPRESSION OF PROTESTANT SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 
Translated and Condensed for Tug Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Evangel. Luth. Kirchenszettung, Leipzig, No. 27. 


USSIA’S crusade against Protestanism in the three Ger- 
R man Baltic Provinces, which since the days of the 
Reformation have been the centre of conservative Evangelical 
Christianity and of Western culture, and have been by far the 
most educated and enlightened districts in the vast territory 
of the Czar of all the Russias, is a biting satire on modern 
civilization and religious liberty. The ideal of old Czar 
Nicholas, “One Emperor, one Language, one Church,” is 
being realized by the present authorities with all the means at 
the disposal of absolute tyranny and brute force, There is 


method in this madness, and the advisers of the Czar have . 


shrewdly recognized the fact that if the Russification of the 
Protestant Church-schools, high and low, in these Provinces 
can be effected, then the Russification of the people will follow 
as a matter of course, and the Orthodox Church will have a 
grand harvest. 

A beginning has been made with the famous University of 
Dorpat, which for three centuries has been a great seat and 
centre of Protestant thought, and has been the only one of 
the universities of Russia which has been recognized as an equal 
bythe universities of Germany and Central Europe in general, 
Hitherto this high school has been entirely German, as its 
territory is entirely German. Nowthe Russian Government 
has addressed a communication to each of the forty professors, 
asking of them that in the future they should conduct their 
lectures and classes in the Russian language. Only three of 
the four faculties have been able to make promises of this 
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_kind, and the Government has proceeded accordingly. The 
rector of the institution is now an appointee of the Russian 
Government and a Russian ; the older and most famous teachi- 
ers are being crowded out by young Russians, some of whom 
have even failed to take a degree; the law faculty has been 
practically Russianized throughout; the life of the theologi- 
cal faculty hangs by a slender thread, it having been decided 
either to change this department into a mere seminary or to 
transfer it further into the centre of Russia. Even the 
name of Dorpat has been changed for an old Russian 
term, and this famous name now disappears from the 
geography and the maps of Russia. A similar process has 
been resorted to in the case of the Polytechnic Institute 
at Riga, and the Russian language has virtually become the 
sole medium of instruction, although the entire district is 
German Protestant. Inallthe middle and elementary schools 
of these provinces the Russia cultus Ministry has been intro- 
ducing similar changes, although the Russian language is 
understood very imperfectly, or not at all, by the great 
majority of the people. The great Real-school of Riga and 
the Cathedral school at Reval, the capital of Esthonia, have 
been treated in thesame way. The former is one of the newer 
institutions, while the latter can look upon a history of six 
hundred years of usefulness. The product of centuries is 
there being destroyed to serve the policy of Russian tyranny. 
Other high schools that have suffered in the same way are 
those at Birkenruh and Fellin, in Livonia, and Goldinger, in 
Kurland. The majority of these institutions have never 
received any assistance or aid from the State, having been 
established by the private enterprise of the Protestant noble- 
men, cities, and communities in the Baltic Provinces, and 
hence the Government has no right of control over them. 
In Esthonia particularly, the Protestants have been making 
a contest, led mainly by the noble Baron von Moydell-Pastfer, 
for the possession of these historic rights and their schools ; 
but the struggle has been vain. The authorities in St. Peters- 
burg had decided on their policy. Only in the last few 
months the last of these German Gymnasia and seats of learn- 
ing established by the-German noblemen, that of Goldringen, 
has been closed. 





MUSIC. 
GERHARD SCHJELDERUP. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgzrary Dicest from a Paper in 


Samtiden, Bergen, Tjerde Aargang. 


AN’S natural need of art expresses itself in the dance, 
which included mimicry, music, and poetry. These are 
the most primitive art-forms; the plastic arts came later. 
Originally the three were always joined to one another and never 
apart. Dance did not exist without song, poetry without music 
and mimicry, nor music without words and corresponding 
rhythmic movements. When these three sister arts in course of 
time were separated, it was an unnaturalevent. Their history 
shows a constant endeavor to reunite. 

The world’s most natural, intelligent, and artistic people, the 
Hellenes, never in their best period separated the three. Not 
till sophistry had destroyed their creative powers, did the three 
muses part company. Poetry became literature, music adédso- 
lute music, and dance became theatrical play and ballet. 
Several attempts have been made to reunite the three, but all 
have failed because of the unfair preference given to one or 
other of them by artists. Dance cannot exist without music, 
but when music is simply degraded to be her slave and to fol- 
low her movements, then they are in an unnatural union. 
Wagner writes with passion about the degraded dance of 
our day. Poetry or even novel-writing cannot succeed 
withovt music. The novelist must continually introduce 
word-music, or his writings become stiff, cold, and unattrac- 
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tive. The greatest poets and writers have always been 
alive to this. Shakespeare’s pages resound with music. Had 
English music been in a higher state of development in his 
day, Shakespeare would have done much of Richard Wagner’s 
work, A musical ear with modern training will realize that in 
“ Macbeth,” “ King Lear,” “ Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Othello,” ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” etc. Goethe 
and Schiller have expressed their need of music, yet have 
not been able to find the way to unite music and poetry. 
Schiller reintroduced the classical chorus. In the North- 
ern poets, Ohlenschlager, Herz, Drachmann, Bjérnson, 
and Ibsen, there is a strong desire and instinctive long- 
ing for music. In our day music has united the three, 
and Richard Wagner was the genius of the reunion. 
Only music could do this, for her essential nature is love. 
Music is the most powerful and spontaneous expression of the 
soul’s most holy mysteries. According to Schopenhauer, music 
is the soul of the world and her strongest desire isto abandon 
herself and disappear in utter forgetfulness of self. The only 
sphere in which music and poetry have always remained in 
faithful union is in folk-music. Later they have been united 
in the Schubert “Lied,” which is based upon folk-music. 
Haydn’s music is a picture of the life of the people. His sym- 
phonies, as if by magic, unrolled pictures before our mind. In 
Beethoven, the longing for the reunion of music with her two 
sister arts was stronger perhaps than in any of his predecessors. 
His later symphonies reveal this passion very strongly. Rich- 
ard Wagner compared Beethoven to Columbus, who after 
many difficulties discovered the New World, yet never realized 
the full meaning of the discovery. Richard Wagner under- 
stood Beethoven and was able to take possession of the land 
he discovered. Upon him he built the musical drama, and 
the musical drama represents the reunion of 
sisters. 


the three 


PIERRE LOTI. 
J. Firz-GEeRALpb, 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Westminster Review, London, Fuly. 


HE idyll of human life—this is what Pierre Loti has chosen 
T to depict, and the outlook in his books is of the most 
simple and primitive kind. His main characters are chosen 
from the classes whose lives have remained most “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,” and primitive man, little altered in 
disposition and habits since the days of the patriarchs, holds 
place instead of the supercivilized Parisian of contemporary 
novels. All that is eternal in human character and destiny, 
all that has remained unchanged since the Golden Ages, 
uncorrupted and undeveloped by civilization, is brought into 
full light, while the Nineteenth Century, the age of progress 
and democracy, of mechanical intellect and hard practicality, 
looms as a monstrous phenomenon on the horizon. The 
world in which these fishermen, rustics, and savages exist 
seems so remote from, so incompatible with, all modernity ; 
and the clamor of political parties, the zeal of social and 
religious reformers, barely reaches in faintest reverberations 
this realm of the “Eternities and Silences.” The very 
earth seems larger than we are wont to imagine it, with 
ample room for all its population, and infinite empty spaces 
beyond. 

The monotonous simplicity of this idyllic life, so strongly in 
contrast with the complexity of artificial civilization, gives 
grandeur to all itselements, to all the passions of uncivilized 
man, the lust of adventure and ¢ravel, the nostalgia which 
haunts the living present with echoes from a dead past; the 
shadow of overhanging death with that pathetic clinging of the 
mortal creature to the eternal beauty which eludes his grasp, 
and that intense fondness for the familiar solid earth which 
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recalls Emily Bronté sobbing for joy as she waked from a 
dream of heaven to find herself on the brown moors, It is all 
very heathen, quite unintellectual, and there is nothing 
humanly sublime or heroic about it; it is great with the great- 
ness of mountains or the sea, but there is no moral element in 
allthis grandeur. Moreover, we are conscious throughout of 
a lurking antagonism between the tendency of these books and 
the spirit of Christianity, and find on analysis that it arises 
from their intense earthliness and from the unheroic temper 
which is the inevitable consequences of atheism. 

Apart, however, from any human interest these novels may 
possess, they derive especial value from their treatment of 
Nature. Pierre Loti writes of the sea, the earth, and the sky 
with the intimacy of one who has lived seldom under roofs, 
and to whom the “‘ mystic phenomena of the silent hours ” are 
as familiar as the glow of summer sunshine. Here the exoti- 
cism of his matter hinders rather than helpsappreciation ; yet 
he is marvelously successful in flashing distant scenes on the 
eye with more than dioramic vividness, One might be tempted 
to describe Pierre Loti’s feeling for Nature as pantheistic, 
were it not for the odd exclusiveness which limits its range to 
the Old World. In one or two curious, mystical pages he con- 
fesses to idolizing the tropical sun, the Beelzebub of the 
Hebrews, adding that the sun-worship of South America has 
no interest for him, and that in those “ too-distant” regions, 
the home of the yellow races and of the red, he was conscious 
of a nameless terror, a sense of desolation. Loti’s love of 
Nature resolves itself into a passionate clinging to the earth 
familiar to his childhood, to France, the Orient, and the 
Pacific Islands. Nature, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
nothing to him; his predominant craving being for beauty in 
conjunction with a peculiar kind of suggestiveness. This 
passion for beauty is the dominant note of his books, though 
the beauty idolized is seldom of a kind appreciable by the 
mere senses. 

Loti’s way of looking at Nature is less catholic than Whit- 
man’s adoration of the concrete earth, with all that lives and 
grows on it, but both have the passion for profusion of life, for 
fulness of energy, the contempt for the restraints and petty 

“rivalries of civilization, the fine feeling for simple greatness in 

character, the sympathy with all that is spontaneous in emo- 
tion and action. In susceptibility to the grandeur of deep 
thoughts and impressions the French writer is distinctly 
inferior, and Whitman remains unrivaled as the prophet of 
the glory of the open sunlight, of the solemnity of night 
and death, of the spirit of love which animates the very 
animals and finds voice in the mystic song of the night 
birds. 

In the poem Emfedocles on dina, Matthew Arnold dealt 
with the position of those for whom the great lights of faith 
and hope in the Unseen have gone out, and who are tempted 
to despise the finite, tangible existence which alone remains to 
them. He is the advocate of a temperate wisdom, of a con- 
tent rooted in the recognition of limitations, “Is it so slight 
a thing,” he asks, ‘to have enjoyed the sun, to have lived 
light in the spring, to have loved, to have thought, to have 
done?” This Epicurean philosophy, reaching more artistic 
expression in the writings of Pierre Loti, makes them an 
unintentional challenge to the preacher and theologian. We 
are confronted with a double issue ; either there is no Beyond, 
no unseen Power which makes for righteousness, and our 
choice is to be made between the hedonism which makes the 
most of this wonderful earth and the Quixotic cultus of cer- 
tain illogical feelings and ideas which survive the wreck of 
supernatural religion; or, ifa Beyond and an Unseen Power 
exist, the true relations between the spiritual and the material 
are stillin question. On the second hypothesis may there not 
be some peril in the idolatry, the worship of the symbol for 
its own sake, which is the keynote of such ardent Epicurean- 
ism as inspires the soul of Loti? 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS. 


ALEXANDER TILLE, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicust from a Paper in 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, July. 


ROM the period of the conyersion of the Germans to 
Christianity, in the Ninth Century, we have inherited two 
great poems treating of the traditions of the New Testament: 
the Saxon “Heliand” and the “Evangelienbuch” of the 
Rhine-Frank Otfried. The ‘‘ Heliand” presents its material 
in alliterative verse, embodying the use of all the recognized 
formulz of the old heroic poetry. Otfried’s ‘‘Evangelienbuch,” 
while instructive, was unadorned and rugged in style, and the 
rhyme unequal. Twenty years ago any comparison of the 
two works would have elicited a verdict in favor of the 
“ Heliand,” but not so to-day ; we have learned to measure the 
greatness of a work rather by the intellectual labor involved 
in its accomplishment than by its conformity to any ideal of 
artistic excellence. 

The poet of the “ Heliand” composed according to the 
rules of an existing art which had already passed through a 
long career of development. He was able to utilize not only 
epic formulz, but a whole world of familiar expressions, con- 
stituting the recognized beauties of the literature of the age, 
was at his command. The poet of the “ Heliand” wrote in a 
finished language, with finished forms, with established style 
and characteristics. 

Otfried made the attempt to mould his German upon 
Church Latin, formulating new expressions for the subtle ideas 
of the new religion which had no precise German equivalents. 
Like every other language-maker, he failed in two of the three 
essentials, but whatever the shortcomings of his language in 


vitality and comprehensibility, it was compensated by the. 


advance made in its capacity for abstract conceptions. He 
composed not only in arhythmical form which he adopted 
from the Latin, but his was also the first great German poem 
of any consequence in rhyme: he created an entirely new 
style. We cannot say now exactly what are the precise expres- 
sions with which he is to be credited, but it is certain that 
German Biblical language is indebted more to him than toany 
other man. Nevertheless, in spite of all he accomplished, he 
hardly succeeded in giving clear expression in German to the 
Christian conception of life. His poetic faculty was, perhaps, 
inadequate to the task, 

Nowadays, when we speak of the history or development of 
language, we refer simply tothe history of spoken forms and 
of grammatical construction; for example, how the German 
was developed from the Indo-German, by change of inflexion, 
isolation of the several parts of speech, etc, 

But this formal evolution of language, the material of his- 
torical grammar is not the most important phase of its devel- 
opment. Of far more significance is its development in con- 
tents. And this because it stands in the closest relation to 
the intellectual life of its own age, even although it may never 
fully serve for the adequate expression of the ideas of that 
age. Language expresses relations of all sorts, relations 
between ideas and things, between things and occurrences, 
between occurrences and abstractions, and also the relations 
in which things and ideas stand to each other ‘in our con- 
sciousness. And these relations vary greatly at varying stages 
of culture. The savage attributes the rainfall to his prayers, 
the thunderstorm to the anger of his God, and his physical 
ills to the presence of evil spirits in his system, All these ideas 
of relations find expression in his language, and are essentially 
different from the relations in which the man of science sees 
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them. The language, too, in which he expresses these rela- 
tions differs correspondingly. 

From the savage to the transcendental philosopher who 
denies the objective reality of things, there is an unbroken 
chain of development, and at every link of this chain of intel- 
lectual development the attempt is made, or, at least, it always 
has been made to make the language give clear expression to 
the then prevailing intellectual condition. The solitary thinker 
who first sees things in new relations has always first to van- 
quish the phantom of the old relations, which appears to be 
He must create expressions to 
render himself intelligible, while his compatriots, standing on 
the old ground, have a perfected phraseology at command. 

It is an exploded view that general intellectual progress 
results from the adoption by the majority of the ideas of the 


leaders of thought. On the contrary, these views being com- 


municable only by language, operate on the mass far less by 
their logical force or power of conviction than by their exten- 
sion through customary repetition. Otherwise it would be 
impossible for such religious dogmas as the triune nature of 
God to find acceptance by the masses. Such dogmas engrafted 
on the language become familiar expressions among the peo- 
ple long before they seek to have any clear idea of what they 
mean, The same is true with regard to numerous scientific 
axioms. 

A prime hinderance to the development of a language by 
its poets and thinkers is its definite application. At the pub- 
lic schools attention is directed to language as an object. 
This prejudices its unconscious, naive, unconstrained, unbri- 
dled use, and especially its vitality. The involuntary adapta- 
tion of words to thoughts is discouraged by authority, and 
although this tends to more exact expression by the individual, 
it prejudices the development of language. It is, hence, doubly 
essential that publishers and leaders of thought should take 
care that the world of language does not lag behind the world 
of ideas for want of representative words and phrases. 

The inner development of language, as opposed to its outer 
or formal development, occurs in two ways: Firstly, existing 
words acquire a new signification ; and, secondly, as every gifted 
man is urged to proclaim what in him lies, he coins words and 
expressions to convey his meaning, if he finds the language- 
material at hand inadequate to his purpose. Similarly, words 
and forms disappear as old ideas are exploded, but the number 
of new creations is by far the greater, and the language is 
steadily being enriched. At this moment the German language 
displays the greatest vitality, especially in its coinage of new 
words to express new ideas, a process to which Friederich 
Nietzsche and Wilhelm Jordan have been conspicuous con- 
tributors. 

In all ages language-expression has followed somewhat in 
the rear of thought-development, and so it always will and must 


be. For the evolution of ideas is the active agent, and the- 


evolution of language its product. It is hence necessary to 
recognize the legitimacy of coining words. Darwin gave 
expression to his conceptions of “ natural selection” and the 
“ struggle for existence,” and with the spread of his ideas word- 
equivalents have been coined to give expression to them in all 
languages. 

It is no fault of an age that it is rich in new thoughts, in 
new ideas, and new views which give birth to new relations, 
new sentiments, new judgments. But it would say little for 
the creative faculty of an age if it should let slip the oppor- 
tunity of coining words to express these ideas. 

In hundreds of directions there may be found traces of rudi- 
mentary forms of once familiar speech which have long been 
bereft of their intellectual contents. Sometimes these lin- 
guistic vestiges are the solitary memorials of the ages which 
gave expression to them. To the laity they have long ceased 
to convey any meaning. It is only the philologist who finds 
them worthy of investigation. 
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There was a time, not so very far remote, when light, heat, 
electricity, soul, life, were regarded as corporeal essences, 
attenuated matter, fluids. The soul was a vapor which exhaled 
with the last breath, or, according to a superstition of the 
Middle Ages, and still more or less prevalent, it leaves the 
mouth in the shape of an animal. Then it was conceived as 
an abstraction of a high order as a “capacity.” Lotze, in 
overthrowing the idea of vital energy, annihilated the last 
shimmer of a substantial soul in mataphysics. For modern 
science the soul is the sum of the physiological and psycho- 
logical movements and change-phenomena in man, which 
cease with the cessation of the cell-life as a codrdinated 
organism. 

All expressions indicating soul-existence, all expressions in 
which such words as “ soul,” “life,” occur, have come down to us 
from an age which coined them to give expression to false 
conceptions, from a people who regarded these movementsand 
occurrences as things, tangible objects in space. Even people 
who are aware that immediately on the cessation of physio- 
logical life, a purely chemical process of decomposition sets in, 
are still sufficiently under the influence of bygone ideas to talk 
of ‘‘ giving up the ghost” “breathing out the soul,” the soul 
‘leaving its perishable body,” etc. 

Such expressions certainly indicate no very high stage of 
culture. It is the duty of the leaders of thought to open up 
new paths and formulate expressions that shall adequately 
convey the new ideas. In some directions we carry the whole 
-Christian mythology around with us still, and in conformity to 
popular usage, we speak of princes being gathered to their 
fathers, of others going to the last bourne whence there is no 
return, of passing beyond the veil, going home, etc., expressions 
which long usage has sanctioned, but which for the scientist 
and man of culture no longer convey the ideas for which they 
once stood. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERAMENT. 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. 


Transiated and Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicestr from a Paper in 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fuly 15. 


ROM a practical point of view, the science of tempera- 
F ments has an incontestable utility for morality and peda- 
gogy. Just as it is indispensable for the hygienist to be 
acquainted with the different physical temperaments, in order 
to adapt his general prescriptions to particular constitutions, 
so the moralist ought to adapt his precepts to the diversity of 
moral temperaments. He would be simple minded who should 
imagine that the teaching which succeeds with one must pro- 
duce the same effect on others, like Kingsley, who prescribed 
for all men, in order to secure happiness, the study of marine 
animals. An educator should not apply the same rules to 
children of very different nature: severity is good for one, 
indulgence for another; one must be taught by fear, another 
by love. Doubtless we shall not go so far as to propose, like 
Mr. Stewart, to divide school-classes into four parts, in order 
to group together children of the same temperament and 
apply special methods to each part. If the first educators, 
who are the parents, knew the intimate relations of the physi- 
cal and moral temperament, they would begin to try and 
understand the natural dispositions of their children from 
their earliest years, and would appreciate their aptitudes better 
and better. They would not fall into the error of so many 
parents like those of Ruskin. His mother had “ vowed him to 
God, before his birth, in imitation of Hannah.” “ Conse- 
quently,” said he, “I was brought up by my father and my 
mother for the Church. Years and years after ] was grown, 
my father still said, with tears in his eyes—the truest and 
tenderest tears that ever father shed: 
a bishop!’” 

Temperament has, all through life, two great influences which 
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ought not to be neglected, one on happiness, the other on 
morality. Would you draw the horoscope of a human exist- 
ence? It is not to the celestial constellations that you must 
look, but into the actions and reactions of the interior astro- 
nomical system ; study not the conjunction of the stars, but that 
of the organs of the body. The source of good and evil, said 
Biran, is often in ourselves. Each organ, in fact, contributes 
to make up the “sense of the body”; each function contrib- 
utes to maintain or to modify it; hunger, thirst, trouble with 
the digestion, palpitation of the heart, effort, fatigue, chagrin, 
disquiet, expectation, and so on; now, these are the “ physical 
coefficients” of happiness. The lack of intensity in each is 
compensated by their number and their continuity; it is the 
universal and perpetual suffrage of the organs and the cells. The 
course of our sentiments and the course of our desires are 
determined, sometimes partially, sometimes wholly, by the mass 
of petty sensations and internal impulses which constitute our 
“disposition of mind,” permanent or momentary. The influ- 
ence of the sense of the body, that “ unfailing monitor of life,” 
extends even to our intelligence and our judgment. Psychol- 
ogists and moralists, who consider naught but the visibie 
relations of ideas to each other in order to explain their suc- 
cession, resemble physicists who should confine themselves to 
calculating the relation of adjoining drops of water in a brook 
descending from the mountain, without taking into account 
the source which feeds the brook, the force which turns it in 
a certain direction, the banks which confine it, the obstacles 
with which it meets. In like manner, the direction of our 
thoughts is determined by the general state of our sensibility 
and our activity. 

In like manner, again, as the poet sings, “ we have tears in 
Our soul before they gush from our eyes.” It is often in our 
physical organism that we must seek for the true cause of our 
sadness or our gaiety. It is in the interior of our body that 
the weather is good or bad, that there are hours of serenity 
and hours of storm. Our different humors, in the obscurity of 
things, cause us to see things in different colors, like the 
changing hues of a Bengal lightin the night time; but beneath 
our different humors there is a sort of constant humor, which 
is due to our temperament, to the gains or losses realized by 
our vitality. 
a physical unhappiness, which have their origin in the sense 
of the body. As Schopenhauer said, he who is cheerful has 
always a motive for being so. A man may be young, hand- 
some, rich, highly considered; we cannot yet be certain that 
he is cheerful; on the other hand, if a manis of a cheerful and 
joyous temperament, it matters little whether he is young or 
old, well-made or a hunchback, poor or rich. 


The influence of temperament on morality is much more 
indirect than its influence on happiness, but none the less real. 
If the character of a man presents the moral traits of a typical 
temperament, you may safely conclude that he has the physi- 
cal traits. With Descartes, Pascal, and Rousseau, I admit 
the necessity of a morality applied to the sensitive life, act- 
ing not by abstract precepts, but by a concrete influence on 
the material part of our being. To incarnate wisdom, in a 
certain fashion, in our bodily organs, would be truly, I think, 
the “ materalism of the wise man.” 


There exists, therefore, a physical happiness and 


THE SPIRITS OF THE FOUNTAINS. 
C FALKENHORST. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Gartenlaube, Letpziz, Halbheft 15. 

HO is not familiar with the numerous legends of over- 
flowing wells flooding fields and villages and forming 

lakes? Such legends are wide-spread—one might say 
universal; for we meet them in widely separated regions, and 
even the natives on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, in German 
East-Africa, have a legend that that mighty inland sea was 
formed by the overflowing of a spring, whose deity was 
offended by the (disobedience of the people to her mandates. 
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Such popular traditions are unquestionably based on facts; 
indeed, the threatened destruction of the town of Schneide- 
miihl, through the overflow of an artesian well, is a good 
illustration in point. 

An attempt was being made to improve an old well by 
deeper borings. 
so mixed with sand that the boring was continued. 


A spring was struck, but the water came up 
The pipe 
was stopped, but the water forced a passage to the surface 
alongside of it, increased in force, and threw out great 
The discharge created a great 
cavern under a part of the town, and an attempt was made to 
fill up the discharge hole, but the angry water deities were not 
so easily appeased—houses were destroyed, and the homeless’ 
people are even now crying for help. 

These violent eruptions of water which have been tradition- 
ally ascribed to the anger of offended water spirits, have their 
explanation in changed conditions which determine the divis- 
ion and flow of subterranean waters. That ‘‘the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up” is part of the Biblical literature 
of the Flood, and it has been suggested that not only the 
Noachic, but other floods described in legends were inaugura- 
ted by earthquakes. 
records of changes in wells, and of great volumes of water 
On the occasion of the great earth- 


volumes of sand and earth. 


The historical period furnishes abundant 


upheaved by earthquakes. 
quake at Lisbon, November I, 1755, there was such a violent 
eruption of water at the chief spring at Teplitz, that in halfan 
hour all the baths were under water. Half an hour before the 
outburst, the water ran muddy, it paused for about a minute, 
and then burst forth with wild violence, carrying a lot of red 
ochre with it. Aftera while the water subsided and flowed 
clear as before. 

On January 12, 1862, the southern shore of Lake Baikal was 
subjected to a shock; the steppe to the eastward of one of its 
feeders, the river Selenga, then the site of a Burjack encamp- 
ment, commenced to sink over an area thirteen or fourteen 
miles long and six to ten miles wide. Water rushed into the 
depression from all sides, and presently the water of the 
Baikal rushed in and filled up the whole hollow. Springs 
originated at several neighboring Kudara the 
wooden framework over the wells was shot up like corks from 
an effervescent bottle, and in places warm water was shot up 
to a height of twenty feet. The Tartars were so frightened 
that they appealed to their “lamas” to inaugurate religious 


points; at 


observances to appease the angry spirits. 

But quite apart from the influence of earthquakes, subter- 
ranean waters may exercise an energy fatal to the people on 
the surface. Coming in contact with strata containing soluble 
salts, especially cooking salt, carbonate of lime, or gypsum, 
they dissolve these out, and thereby form enormous, ever- 
extending cavities. Bischoff found on examination that the 
water of the little river Pader, near Paderborn, contained one 
part of carbonate of lime in four thousand, and the discharge 
being calculated at a little over a million pounds a minute, 
accounts for the abstraction of two hundred and seventy 
pounds of carbonate of lime in that period, equal to the 
removal annually of a cubic block of the mountain, one hun- 
dred feet on the side. The Lorenz spring in Leukerbad brings 
up annually eight million pounds of gypsum to the surface. 

The consequences of this action of water on subterranean 
strata containing soluble salts, is clearly exemplified in the 
Karst mountains. The grottoes and subterranean streams of 
the region are among the most beautiful scenes in Nature, but 
it is not good living over them: from time to time great 
areas of the surface sink, forming funnel and crater-like 
hollows. These collapses are sometimes so sudden that many 
houses with their inhabitants are buried in the wreck. 

The North German plains are rich in saline deposits, which 
in many places have been dissolved out, forming great subter- 
ranean caverns. Occasionally the surface falls in, forming sur- 
face depressions which, being filled with water, are converted 














_thousands of years ago. 
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into lakes. Similar conditions exist in Thuringia, and on the 
borders of the Hartz. Many of the lakes at the foot of the 
Hartz owe their origin to this cause. 

' But lakes sometimes disappear from the very causes to 
which we have here ascribed their formation. Rivers and 
lakes rest on impervious layers. If rifts open in these and let 
the water into deeper soluble strata, rivers and lakes will dis- 
appear. Such a catastrophe may follow an earthquake 
promptly. In the once-flourishing region now occupied by 
the deserts of Western Asia, travelers have discovered the 
ruins of great cities, which were deserted by their inhabitants 
Traces of earthquake are still visible 
on the walls of the ruins. But men do not leave the homes 
they are attached to because an earthquake shakes them upa 
bit. They build again and again on the volcano. Other 
causes must operate, and so it was here. The earthquake cleft 
the surface, the water of the wells sank down to unreachable 
depths, the course of the rivers was diverted, and nothing 
remained for the survivors except to abandon the waterless 
region. 

And what the earthquake may achieve at a stroke, the ero- 
sive action of water may achieve unaided in the course of cen- 
turies, Canals cut courses for themselves from the bottom of 
a lake, and to the astonishment of the dwellers on its shores 
the water suddenly begins to sink and ere long disappears. 

Such an event occurred near Eisleben, not far from Schneide- 
miih], only last year, and is still in operation. - Slowly but 
steadily the surface of the sweet and salt lakes is sinking, and 
their waters are draining into the Mansfeld copper-mines 
which they threaten to submerge. An industry with 18,000 
miners is fighting the water in the struggle for existence. Let 
us hope that they will be successful as we have now reason to 
hope the people of Schneidemiihl already are, 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


An Ancient Canal in the Crimea.—The Russian engineer 
Meinikoff writes from Odessa to the Smithsonion Institution, 
says the Philadelphia Zvening Telegraph, describing the ruins 
of an ancient canal discovered in the Crimea, which he regards 
as one of the wonders of the world. 

At each end of the western side there was a lofty castle, the 
ruins of which remain to this day, the cubical contents exceed- 
ing 750,000 metres. A part of these stones, as well as those 
with which the bed of the canal was paved its entire length, 
were removed some time ago to build a town which adjoins. 

During the Crimean War some of the stones remaining were 
utilized in the construction of hospitals for the wounded sol- 
diers, which structures are still standing. Along the banks of 
the canal there were at least six towers, but what purpose they 
served, unless for defense, is uncertain. There was also a high 
wall, which extended its entire length. At an equal distance 
from each end there was a gigantic fortress, built in the form 
of a square and covering a space of 32,400 square metres. The 
canal is as straight as an arrow its entire length, except at this 
point, where it forms three sides of a square about the fortress. 
Here there was a smaller canal on the outer side, which may 
have provided greater security. 

One of the gateways of the fortress is still partially preserved, 
and through it passes a dilapidated road. The canal was 
built by Assande I. of Bosporus, in the Seventh Century B.c., 
and is nine kilometres long. Mention is made of this in the 
writings of Pliny and Strabo. It passes by the modern town 
of Perekop, and is not far from the Greek city of Neapolis. 
Its width on the bottom was about five metres, and its depth 
ten metres. Whether it served formerly as a great and tower- 
ing fortification or not, it certainly contained water enough to 
sail ships of considerable burden.—Sczentific American, New 
York, July 29. 
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Source of Carbon in Organic Compounds.—M. Danbres has 
called attention to the fact that carbon in all our organic com- 
pound substances was originally combined with metals as a 
metallic carbide. The electric furnace seems to reproduce the 
conditions prevailing on the earth at the time when these new 
carbides were being formed. It is ‘not unlikely that these com- 
pounds can exist upon stars ina state of extremely elevated 
temperature. We may add tliat in those remote times nitrogen 
could have existed in metallic nitrides, while hydrogen might 
have freely existed in a gaseous medium of carbureted hydro- 
gen and cyanous compounds.—Henry Motssan before the 
French Academy, through Electrical Review, New York, 
August 5. 


Submergence of the British Isles During the Glacial Period.— 
Mr. James D. Hardy in The Geological Magazine, for June, 
presents a new theory or, rather, new application of an already 
recognized theory, toaccount for the submergence of the Brit- 
ish Islands during the glacial period, while disagreeing with 
the theory that there was any such depression of the land as is 
assumed by geologists. That the islands were submerged is 
rendered evident by the presence of sand and shell deposits 
up to 1,500 feet 0.D.; and Mr. Hardy’s theory is that the polar 
ice-cap, having a thickness of twelve miles at the poles, the sea, 
under the influence of its attraction, would rise toward it from 
the general level of the ocean, at an angle of, say, half a 
degree, which would make it 2,000 feet deep over the central 
part of England. This would involve no actual depression of 
the land nor disturbance of the lower strata beyond what is 
involved in the pressure of the superincumbent mass. 


The Communal Barracks of Primitive Races.—A recent num- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains, in 
its natural-history section, a paper on this subject by Mr. S. E. 
Peal, who is, we believe, a resident of old standing in Assam. 
Among most of the Hill tribes bordering that province the 
system of organized barracks for young men exists in its most 
perfect form. But it is also to be found, with modifications, 
throughout the Malay Archipelago and in the islands of the 
Pacific; while traces of it may be recognized in parts of Africa. 
With this system other customs seem to be connected, such as 
building houses on piles, platform burial, head-hunting, 
blackening the teeth, cultivation by burning down each year 
fresh patches of the jungle,etc. These facts have been pointed 
out before. The novelty of Mr. Peal’s treatment is, that he 
infers from this evidence the priority of promiscuous inter- 
course to regular marriage. For wherever bachelor barracks 
exist there is also complete liberty between the young of both 
sexes until marriage, while the barracks are invariably ¢adu to 
the married women, whether the tribe be exogamic or endo- 
gamic. After marriage, conjugal fidelity seems to be at least 
as great as elsewhere. Incidentally Mr. Peal argues that this 
promiscuous intercourse among the young is fatal to MacLen- 
nan’s theory, that the cause of exogamy is to be sought in the 


horror of incest, which he assumes to be most strongly devel- 


oped among savage races.— Academy, London, July 22. 


The Discovery of Lithography.—One of the greatest discov- 
eries ever made was the result of the purest accident. It was 
in the year 1796. The citizens of Munich had just witnessed 
the first triumphant performance of Mozart’s opera “ Don 
Juan,” and the theatre was deserted by all save one man, Alois 
Senefelder, who, after making a round of inspection in the 
building to see that no sparks had ignited anything combusti- 
ble, retired to his room to stamp the tickets of admission for 
the day following. When he entered his apartments he had 
three thingsin his hand,—a polished whetstone which he had 
purchased for sharpening razors, a ticket stamp still moistened 
with printing ink, and a check on the treasurer of the theatre 
for his weekly salary. As he placed the latter upon the table 
a gust of wind swept it high up in his room for a moment, and 
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then deposited it in a basin filled with water. Senefelder dried 
the wet paper as well as he could and then weighed it down 
with the whetstone, upon which he had before carelessly placed 
the printing stamp. When he returned to his room the fol- 
lowing morning he was astonished at seeing the letters of the 
stamp printed with remarkable accuracy upon the dampened 
paper. A thought came to him. He wondered whether by 
some such means he could notsimplify his work of continually 
copying the songs of the chorus. He went out and purchased 
a large stone, commenced making experiments, and, as we all 
know, finally discovered the art of printing from stone—lithog- 
raphy.—Stone, London. 


There is still one place in France in which gravestones and 
funeral epitaphs are all unknown. According to Armand, this 
is the village of Bouzéias in the Maritime Alps in the Arondis- 
sement Puget-Theniers. The village consists of some fifteen 
houses. Here the dead are not buried, but thrown intoa bone- 
house. This is an old building covering a superficial area of 
three square metres, and roofed with slate. The door is open 
to all. The interior is quite empty, in the middle ofthe firmly 
trodden floor there is a broad board which one can lift with a 
walking stick. About five feet below, one sees bones and naked 
corpses. Ata distance of about 30 metres from the building 
is a spring, but its waters are regarded with suspicion.—D/ze 
Natur, Halle, July 15. 


The Seven Wonders of Corea.—A Chinese paper describes 
the seven wonders which Corea, like unto other Oriental 
countries, possesses, and which played a conspicuous rdle 
in antiquity. The Corean “wonders” consist, first, of a 
hot mineral spring near Kin Shantao, which is capable of 
curing sickness and disease of all sorts. The second wonder 
is the two wells, one at each end of the peninsula, which have 
the peculiar characteristic that when one is full the other is 
empty. The water of the one is intensely bitter, that of the 
other has a pleasant and sweet taste. The third wonder isa 
cold cave from which there issues constantly an ice-cold wind, 
with such force that a strong man is unable to stand up 
against it. A pine forest which cannot be eradicated consti- 
tutes the fourth wonder. No matter what injury may be done 
to the roots, the young trees spring up again like the phoenix 
from its ashes. The most remarkable, however, is the fifth 
wonder—the famous hovering stone which stands, or rather 
appears to stand, in front of a palace erected to its honor. 
This is a massive rectangular block, free on all sides. Two 
men standing, cne at each end, can draw a cord underneath 
the stone, from side to side, without encountering any obsta- 


cle. The sixth wonder is a hot stone which has been lying 


from time immemorial on the summit of a hill and evolving a 
glowing heat. The seventh Corean wonder is a sweating 
Buddha. This is guarded ina great temple, in whose court, for 
thirty yards on all sides, not a single blade of grass grows. No 
tree, no flower will flourish on the sacred spot, and even wild 
creatures are careful not to profane it.—Der Stein der Weisen, 
Vienna, July 15. 


Wild Animals and Snakes in India.—The destruction of 
human life by wild animals and snakes in India varies some- 
what from year to year, but is always considerable. In 1891 
more human beings were killed by wild beasts and snakes 
than in 1890, the deaths being respectively 24,300 and 
23,801, of which by far the largest proportion—more than 
21,000 in each case—were due to snakes. Cattle also suf- 
fered largely, but wild beasts are more fatal to them than 
snakes. 

The number of human deaths is small relatively to the popu- 
lation of India (1 in 74,697 for wild beasts and 1 in 10,166 for 
snakes); but,smallasit is, it deserves tlhe serious consideration 
which it is receiving from the Indian Government.—B&rétish 
Medical Fournal, London, Fune 17. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
Docrok ADOLF HARNACK, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BERLIN. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fuly. 
Ill. 

ae aca we have been examining the text of the Old- 

Roman Creed, and ignoring the eight additional sen- 
tences in the Gallican or New-Roman Confession (our present 
Apostles’ Creed). Five of them do not require any discussion, 
for they are obviously nothing more than amplifications. That 
“suffered” is placed before “crucified,” ‘‘dead” before 
‘* buried,” and “ life everlasting,” after “the resurrection of the 
body”; that God the Father Almighty is described as “Creator 
of heaven and earth”; and, finally, that “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ” is substituted in place 
of “ born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary,” makes no 
change in the material contents and in the real meaning of 
the old Creed. The most that can be said is that the last 
clause represents an elaboration which the old Creed avoided 
out of justifiable reticence. The case is different with the 
three yet remaining additions, namely, “ descended into hell,” 
“ Catholic Church,” and “communion of saints.” 

The phrase, “ descendit ad inferna (inferos),” appears, as far 
as I know, for the first time in the baptismal confession of the 
Church of Aquileia, and then in the Irish, Gallican,and other 
Creeds, Its first appearance in the East, is in the formula of 
the Fourth Synod of Sirmium, in the year 359. It does not 
exist in the Nicene and Byzantine Creeds, but in writings as 
early as the Second Century, and in both orthodox and heretical 
authors, we come across the belief that Christ—before Him 
John the Baptist, and after Him the Apostles—descended into 
the under-world and preached there. As soon as the clause 
appears in the Creeds—that is, from the second half of the 
Fourth Century onwards—it is explained with the rest by the 
commentators. Yet the explanations vary a good deal. As 
far as I know, scarcely any one in antiquity thought of “hell” 
in this connection, but of the under-world—Hades—the 
domain of the dead. Some of them simply explain the words 
as a complement to the phrase “ buried,” and think of them 
as meaning only that the Lord did in reality descend into the 
place of the dead. The clause is too weak to maintain its 
ground beside the others as equally independent and authori- 
tative, and on this account one cannot but hold that it was 
rightly omitted from the Creeds of the Church before Con- 
stantine, whichever interpretation we may prefer. 

The addition of “ Catholic” to the phrase “ holy Church ”’ 
was abolished by the Protestant Churches of Germany and 
replaced by “Christian.” Originally the Catholic Church 
meant nothing more than the “ universal” Church, the whole 
Christian community called of God on earth. After the end 
of the Second and the beginning of the Third Century, how- 
ever, the word “Catholic” took a second meaning and 
described the visible, orthodox Churches, which, under definite 
organization, had grouped themselves round the Apostolic 
foundations, and especially round Rome,as distinguished from 
the heretical communities. It was in Africa in particular (and 
in Africa by Cyprian) that the idea was developed in this 
direction. And so, after the word “Catholic” had been 
incorporated in the Latin Creeds from the Third Century on- 
wards (it did not become thoroughly established in the Creeds 
till the Fifth Century), we are obliged to construe it then in 
the sense described—naturally also in our Apostles’ Creed. 
In this case, however, it is evident that the Church of the 
Reformation could not consent to retain an epithet which was 
to be thus interpreted. Either she must interpret it differ- 
ently, or else do away with it altogether. 


The most perplexing of all, in respect of origin and primi- 
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tive meaning, is the addition “communion of Saints.” It has 
been suggested that this idea was connected with the clause 
“He descended into Hell.” By the former, it is suggested, 
was meant the community of saints in heaven; by the latter 
the community of the righteous of the Old Testament, who 
had been redeemed from Hades. But this construction is 
artificial, and, if it ever existed, late. The phrase does not 
occur at all in Greek ground. If it were literally translated 
into Greek, it would mean common rights in sacred things— 
that is to say, common rights in worship, and above all in the 
Holy Eucharist. It is a purely Latin formation, and, more- 
over, we do not meet with it in ecclesiastical Latin literature 
before the time of Augustine and the Donatist dispute. In the 
Creeds, also, it is not to be found earlier. In all probability, 
not only is the oldest exposition of the Creed in which the 
expression occurs that of the Gaul Faustus of Reii, but he is 
also our oldest witness to the existence of the clause “com- 
munion of saints” in a creed at all. He makes use of the 
words against the followers of Vigilantius, the opponents of 
the worship of the saints. Faustus has no other idea but that 
the expression in the Creed refers to “the sazn¢s,” in the sig- 
nificant Roman Catholic sense of that word. We shall have 
to tonsider it as highly probable that the words in question 
were actually taken to mean “communion with the martyrs 
and the chosen saints.” Thus they were, to begin with, a con- 
tinuation and not a mere explanation of the phrase “ Holy 


Catholic Church.” If, however, this is their original sense, 
the Churches of the Reformation were clearly bound to under- 
stand them in another. And this change of meaning was all 
the more easily effected, because a good and fitting interpre- 
tation—which still has not the primitive meaning of the 
clause zn the Creed—was to be found in Augustine, who con- 
strued the words to mean the “community of the true saints 
or believers on earth.” This interpretation, also, had never 
been lost sight of through all the Middle Ages. 

In conclusion, 1 must say, that whosoever turns from the 
perusal of the Apostolic Fathers and the Christian Apologists 
to the Old-Roman Confession cannot but render a meed of 
grateful admiration to the Roman Church for the act of faith 
which she has here made in her baptismal Creed. If we con- 
sider with what strange and curious notions the Gospel was 
already at this time often associated, and how Chiliasm and 
Apocalyptics on the one hand, and legalism and Greek phi- 
losophy on the other, threatened to destroy the simplicity of 
Christ, the Old-Roman Creed will seem to us doubly great and 
venerable. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL IN THE 
INSCRIPTION OF PANAMMU I. 


WILLIAM Hayes Warp, D.D. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Homiletic Review, New York, August. 

HE extraordinary reticence of the Old Testament on the 

subject of the immortality of the soul and its condition 

after death, contrasts so strongly with the emphasis put on the 

doctrine of a future life, not only in the New Testament, but 

also among the ancient Egyptians and Persians, and even 

among the Greeks and Romans, as to have given rise to much 
conjecture as to its cause. 

It has often been said that the Jews borrowed their doctrine 
of a future state from the Persians, under whose dominion 
they passed in Babylon, and this may be in part true. It was 
only a small portion of the Jewish people that came back with 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and a close communication was kept up 
with those who remained ; and even those who returned may 
well have borrowed something from the people to whom they 
felt so much indebted. The Avestas, or Scriptures of Persian 
Zoroastrianism, are almost Christian in their doctrine of a 
future judgment and a future life. This can be illustrated by 
a single quotation from the Avestas in praise of the prayer 
which shall at last raise the dead, and bind all the powers of 
evil: 

“ Ahriman shall hide in the earth. The demons shall hide 
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in the earth ; the dead shall rise up again, and incorporate life 
shall be restored in their lifeless bodies.” 

It is in the later books of the Old Testament that we find 
what may be called the clearest reference to a future life. This 
faith in future life had become very pronounced among the 
Jewish zealots in the time of Antiochas Epiphanes about 170 
B. C., and finds its best expression in the story of the woman 
and her seven sons who were put to death by the tyrant for 
refusing to give up their faith, One or them said in his last 
breath: 

‘* Thou, O prosecutor, destroyest us out of the present life, 
but the King of the world will razse us who die for His lawsto 
an eternal revival of life.” (2 Macc. vii. 9.) 

Another, when brought to die, said: 

“It is better to exchange the things of men for the things of 
God, awaiting the hope to be razsed uf again by Him, but for 
you there shall be no resurrection (anastasts) unto life.” 

As I have said, it is very strange that we find no clear doc- 
trine of the future life among the Jews until after their subjec- 
tion to Persian influences, and nothing positive and unmis- 
takable until after the Maccabean period. Egyptian literature 
and religion are permeated with the future life, and were from 
the beginning. The same is true of Babylonian, two of the 
sources that might have seemed most likely to influence the 
Hebrews. The Egyptian Book of the Dead is but a record 
of the passage of the soul to its new abode; and the one Baby- 
lonian epic which has come down to us from remote antiquity, 
turns On the visit of its hero to the nether world, where he 
meets the Babylonian patriarch of the Flood; and a chief epi- 
sode is the story of the descent of Ishtar into Hades. We 
have not, however, had any definite knowledge as to the doc- 
trine of the other Hebrew-speaking nations which surrounded 
Canaan except in so far as the worship of gods and heroes 
may be held to imply a belief in a future life. 

That lack is now removed in an extraordinary way, and from 
an early period, if we may trust the translation made by M. 


Halevy of the oldest of the monuments in Phoenician writings, 


lately discovered by the Germans at Zinjirli, near Aintab in 
Northern Syria. I have already described, in part, these 
monuments, especially referring to one which was on a statue 
of King Panammu I], and the inscription on which has been 
published by Professor Sachan. Professor Sachan has not yet 
published the text and translation of an inscription of an older 
King Panammu of the Ninth Century, found ona statue of the 
god Hadad, the chief god of Damascus, and whose name 
appears in Hadadrunmon. In this inscription, according to 
M. Halevy, is one passage of great interest, inasmuch as it 
furnishes a decisive proof of the belief in the immortality of 
the soul among the Semites of Syria in the Ninth Century 
before our era. King Panammu I, adjures each of his suc- 
cessors to make, at the time of their coronation, special liba- 
tions in his behalf, in addition to the usual sacrifices in honor 
of the god Hadad, and says: When any one shall pronounce 
my name and recite the formula, “ may the soul of Panammu 
drink with thee,” then the soul of Panammu shall drink with 
thee. But whosoever shall neglect this funeral ceremony shall 


see his sacrifice rejected by Hadad, and the “soulof Panammu 
shall drink with Hadad alone.” 

If we may trust this translation, and M. Halevy is a very 
competent scholar, the proof is as complete as could be asked 
of the belief in the immortality of the soul among a neighbor- 
ing people who were very closely allied in language to the 
Jews, and who in fact may be said to have spoken the same 
tongue. Their language was Phoenician and not Aramaic at 
this early period of the earlier Hebrew kings. We have evi- 
dence, then, that not only the Egyptians and Babylonians on 
each side of them, but the very nations among whom they 
lived and whose language they spoke, held the doctrine of a 
future life; and it almost passes belief that the Hebrews did 
not also hold the doctrine, even though their Scriptures hap- 
pen to give so little definite evidence of it, and although it 
seems certain that they cannot have laid any great stress upon 
it as a motive to conduct. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Brooks’s (Phillips) LetterstoChildren. With Notes of His Home- 
Life. Century, New York, August, 10 pp. 


Tue genial humor and ‘“‘ make-believe” of the letters here published 
afford perhaps as fine an insight into the character of the writer as 
anything he ever said or wrote. They are all addressed to the chil- 
dren of his elder brother, and were written during his absences from 
home. The paper opens with some description of Phillips Brooks’s 
home-life and the pleasure he felt in having children around him, 
especially on the occasion of family festivals which he must have 
made memorable for the children. 

Collot d’Herbois. Victor Fournel. Correspondant, Paris, July 
10, pp. 34. 

JEAN MARIE CoLLot, who, on becoming an actor, added ‘‘d’Her- 
bois” to his patronymic, was a prominent political figure at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, being a member of the Convention and 
at one time its President. When the Revolution broke out, he was 
more than forty years old, and well known as a comedian and dra- 
matic author. It is under these latter aspects alone that he is here 
considered. His theatrical biography is narrated at length and an 
attempt is made to weigh critically his principal dramatic pieces. 
Pietro Mascagni. Daheim, Leipzig, No 41, Band 29. 

Tue genial composer of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” was born at 
Livorna Dec. 7, 1863, and, like most men of talent, he had to fight 
his way through the world without much help from others. The 
writer of the present sketch lauds especially the composer's capacity 
for work. He often rises at 4 o’clock A. M. No first effort has ever 
had such a phenomenal success as ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Prof. Theodor Billroth. Dr. Julius Rudinger. Das Universum, 
Dresden, No. 24, Band 9. 

THERE is not a medical college, not a surgical handbook in which 
Professor Billroth’s name is not mentioned. He was well known 
even before he accepted the Vienna professorship, and is a worthy 
representative of the sturdy Pommeranians, who are proud of his 
having been born in the island of Riigen. 

Taylor(Zachary), His Home and Family. Annah Robinson Watson. 
Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, August, 9 pp. 

Tue writer who is a granddaughter of Hancock Taylor, Zachary’s 
brother, here supplements the accredited biographies of the hero of 
the Black Hawk and Mexican wars with an account of his personal 
character and family connections. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
Catherine II., Her Voyage to the Crimea. Marquis d’ Aragon. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, July 15, pp. 25. 

Tue Empress Catherine II., of Russia, whom Carlyle calls a female 
Louis Quatorze, had a memorable reign, of which few of the facts 
are more celebrated than her voyage to the Crimea in 1787. Of this 
journey there are two well-known accounts, one by the Prince de 
Ligne, the other by the Comte de Ségur. A third account by the 
Prince of Nassau-Siegen, from which extracts are here given, is 
about to be published for the first time. 

Japanese Art, Contemporary. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa. Century, 
New York, August, 5 pp. 

TREATS of the decadence of Japanese art under the cramping 
policy of imitation of Western models, and the healthy reaction which 
has now set in, and which promises to result in a high development 
of national art. 

Jones’s (Mr.) Experiment. James Sager Norton. Century, New 
York, August, 7 pp. 

A sHort story, illustrating the sad results of conscientious truth- 
telling. Mr. Jones, who had been sick unto death until the doctors 
had given him up, resolved, on his return to health, to live a 
worthier life, and never let his tongue exceed the exact limits of 
truth. In this state of mind, and after an impartial self-examina- 
tion, he told the story of his love, and his precise estimate of the 
lady’s charms, and engaged in other social matters with such tragic 
results as might have been expected. 

Lady of the Lake (The) at the Fair. Julian Hawthorne. Lippin- 
cott’s, Philadelphia, August, 7 pp. 

Tus title is applied by Julian Hawthorne to the central 
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figure in the noble group of statuary which represents the Old 

World’s arrival at the Fair. As a work of art it is described in 

terms of enthusiastic admiration, Some good art criticism is imported 

into the paper. 

Literature (Italian), The Present Evolution of. Edouard Rod. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, July 15, pp. 23. 

THE most salient fact of Italian literature, at the present time, 
according to M. Rod, is the revival of idealism, a revival which, it is 
claimed, is proceeding on both sides of the Alps. As a proof and 
illustration of this revival in Italy, a careful study is here made of 
the works of Antonio Fogazzaro, an Italian novelist and poet, nearly 
fifty years old, who is much read and liked by his countrymen. 
ea the Greek Drama. Die Grengboten, Leipzig, 

No. 29. 

Tue author very energetically denies that the morality of the 
Greeks was in any way worse than that of the Jews. The Jews are 
always pictured to us as persecuting the Lord’s servants, their moral- 
ity was shallow, and the books which demanded a purer life were 
hateful tothem. On the other hand, the Greek drama was beloved 
by the people, although it teaches morality in as strict a manner, if 
in more pleasant form than the Jewish writings. 

Sea (the), Frozen Mountains of. Mary Elizabeth Jennings. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, August, 6 pp. 

A poetic description of a cruise among the icebergs of Newfound- 
land, embellished with a series of very excellent illustrations. 

Silk and Tassel. Martha McCulloch Williams. Cosmopolitan, 
New York, August, 9 pp. Illustrated. 

A vivip pen-picture of a Southern corn-field with all its acces- 
sories. The illustrations are character-sketches. 

Stage (the), Disease and Death on. Cyrus Edson, M.D. Morth 
American Review, New York, August, 10 pp. 

Tue learned doctor describes with evident amusement the conven- 
tional dramatic death-scenes enacted on the stage, and points out 
how unlike they ordinarily are to the scenes which would follow if 
death were really induced by the agency supposed to be employed. 
Actors and actresses should hence be familiar with the death-scenes 
attending the administration of certain poisons, and infliction of fatal 
wounds. On the other hand, death from many causes would be 
unfit for presentation on the stage, and an untaught public would 
certainly disapprove of the change. 

POLITICAL. 
Lords, The Useless House of. Justin McCarthy, M.P. orth 
American Review, New York, August, 10 pp. 

Tue House of Lords is an anomalous institution which has out- 
lived its original function, an institution which has outlived its 
capacity for usefulness, but as has been illustrated in its treatment 
of Irish legislation, it still enjoys an unlimited capacity for crippling 
and arresting reform measures. 

Reichstag, The New. The Party ofthe Centre. Abbé A. Kan- 
nengieser. Correspondant, Paris, July 10, pp. 13. 

Tue party of the Centre in the German Empire includes the 
Roman Catholics, who were formerly led by Windthorst. After his 
death it was feared that the party would fall to pieces, but the pres- 
ent writer maintains that in the new Reichstag, which has just 
passed the Military Bill, the Centrists are as strong as ever, counting 
a hundred votes, which work together with the utmost harmony and 
must be reckoned with in any political calculations of the Govern- 
ment. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Ainos (the), A Visit to. Dr. Adolf Fritze. Der Globus, Braun- 
schweig, No. 3, Vol. 64. 

Tue Ainos. are a curious race in Japan, supposed by some to be 
the first inhabitants of that country. They have the skull-formation 
and features of Europeans, and, although no taller than the Japan- 
ese, they are heavier built; and they rejoice in a full beard as well 
as a rich growth of hair. Even the body is covered with hair, vary- 
ing in length from 5 to 10 centimetres. They are indescribably dirty, 
never making use of water for lavatory purposes. 


Cholera, How It Can Be Stamped Out. Ernest Hart. North 
American Review, New York, August, 11 pp. 

In this paper Mr. Hart, who is editor of The British Medicat 

Journal, presents a long array of evidence in support of the view 

that cholera is propagated d4lmost solely by the agency of water. 


















THE 


Quarantine is characterized as a sieve rather than as a protective 
armor. The one intelligent, effective, preventive measure is to enforce 
such sanitary regulations as will insure a supply of pure water for all 
domestic purposes. 





eyo ay How To Make a City. Poultney Bigelow. Cos- 
n, New York, August, 5 pp. 


oe ke Koc prénounced the opinion that Berlin was cholera-proof, 
and the writer assents to the conclusion. Berlin has solved the 
problem by utilizing her sewage to enrich the sandy soils in her 
neighborhood. The methods adopted are described in detail, and 
such a presentation of the subject given as would render the paper a 
valuable aid to the ‘introduction of the method elsewhere. The 
sewage farms return a profit, over all costs, of two per cent. on the 
capital invested. 


Diamonds, The Reproduction of. Leo Dex. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, July 15, pp. 10. 


AN account of the experiments by which the famous chemist, M: 
Moissan, has lately succeeded in producing diamonds by a process 
which, although those so far produced are very small, seems likely, in 
no long time, to give diamonds of a fair size, identical in all respects 
with the gems which are found in nature, equally hard and equally 
brilliant. 


Evolution. Richard Whittingham. 
August, 3 pp. 


Taxkrne hold of the common assumption that science and revela- 
tion are irreconcilable, the writer makes a parallel presentation of 
the account of the Creation as given in Genesis, and the physical 
theories of the birth of the earth, and claims for the one that it is 
revealed truth declaring forward, and for the other that it is 
scientific research looking backward. 


Cosmopolitan, New York, 


Fire-proof Constructions, Trials of. Dingler’s Polytechnisches Jour- 
nal. No. 12, Vol. 288. 


Some gentlemen conceived the plan of enclosing different fire-proof 
materials and systems, exhibited during the Exhibition of Means for 
the Prevention of Accidents (1889), into one building, and of burning 
that building. Eighteen prominent firms from all parts of Germany had 
parts of the building—an old, condemned factory—assigned to them. 
The work began in October 1892, and the building was consumed in 
three days. The article contains a close and scientific description of 
the results. The committee came to the conclusion that no abso- 
lutely fire proof buildings could be erected. 


Little Boy Blue. Olive Thorne Miller. Aitlantic Monthly, Boston, 
August, 9 pp. 

UnDER this title Olive Thorne Miller gives another of the charm- 
ing sketches of bird-life, by which she has already achieved so wide 
a reputation as a popular naturalist. Little Boy Blue is the blue 
jay, and the story of his habits, character, domestic or nidific 
arrangements, as here told, is a simple record of personal observation. 
Observatory (The Peo ~ 24 s) at Berlin. G. St. Zur Guten Stunde, 

Berlin, No. 25, Ban 

Tus is a description of a unique establishment in Berlin, the 
“Urania.” The place contains not only a very good observatory, in 
which the application of modern inventions in the service of 
astronomy is explained to the visitors, but also a large collection of 
ancient and modern scientific apparatuses. In every other museum 
the people are met by stern placards, forbidding that the objects be 
touched. At the Urania this command of ‘‘ Hands off!” has been 
dispensed with ; the visitor may test for himself every apparatus 
without interference from the attendants. 
ea sy ear Courier of.” M. Levy-Bruhl. Revue Bleue, Paris, 

July 

In reviewing six philosophical works which have lately appeared, 
M. Levy-Bruhl, a very competent critic of such works, declares that 
there is a fashion in everything, even in philosophy, and that at 
present the philosophical questions which interest the public most 
are those which are connected with criminology; such as psychology 

and the responsibility of criminals, the foundation of the right to 
punish, the reform of penal legislation and the regimen to which 
condemned persons should be subjected. All sorts of people, he 
goes on to say, take part in the discussion of such questions, philos- 
ophers, physicians, jurists, magistrates, anthropologists, and novel- 
writers, and a proof of this is the fact that all six books he reviews 
are concerned with such questions. — 
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Upanishads (the), The Teaching of. William Davies. Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston, August, 12 pp. 


Mr. Davtes is no less lost in admiration at the spiritual loftiness 
of the Vedanta, than in astonishment at the general want of appre- 
ciation by scholars of the excellence of its teachings. That the age, 
as a whole, fails to appreciate them is no wonder. They are far and 
away beyond its comprehension. There is but one religion says Mr. 
Davies. It teaches the Fatherhood of God, the presence of a spark 
of the divine soul in humanity. Asa philosophy, ‘‘the Vedanta 
embraces the compendium of all philosophies, the end of all intellec- 
tual and moral research. It embodies the highest wisdom, the most 
profound knowledge of the soul and the basis of life, attainable by 
human faculties.” The article is well calculated to draw the atten- 
tion of scholars to this well-spring of Aryan philosophy which is 
here characterized as one of the most precious spiritual gifts to the 
English-speaking people of this century. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


eat * 4 It ‘‘Christian”? Rev. W. Teller. Die Flamme, Berlin, 

July. 

THE writer deplores that Christian men should waste their time 
and energy in opposing cremation. He believes that the form of 
burial is absolutely immaterial, and denies that the custom of bury- 
ing the dead is specifically Christian. No doubt, the early Christians 
often resorted to it, but less because they believed in a speedy resur- 
rection than because it was the easiest and quickest way of disposing 
of dead bodies in those troublous times. 

Corea, Manners in. J. H. Rosny. Revue Bleue, Paris, July 8, 
pp. 6. 

A suMMARY of an account of Corea by a native Corean, a man of 
literary acquirements, now staying in Paris, who describes the man- 
ners and customs of his native land, saying, among other things, that 
the written and official language of Corea is Chinese, while the spoken 
and popular language is an alphabetical tongue, having some points 
of resemblance to the languages of Western Europe, and also curious 
relations with certain dialects in the East Indies. 

Cremation and the People. Georg A. Albert. Die Flamme, 
Berlin, July. 

THE advocates of cremation endeavored, during the late session of 
the Prussian House of Representatives, to legalize cremation and to 
make it obligatory, at least in times of epidemics. The Bill was 
thrown out after a spirited debate, but our writer points out that the 
deep religious convictions which, in the opinion of the opponents of 
the Bill, prevents it from being acceptable to the people, does not 
exist in Germany ; and he predicts that only the present generation 
will oppose cremation, the next will demand it in a very determined 
manner. 

England, Labor Legislation in. R. S. Viktoror. Engineering 
Magazine, New York, 9 pp. 

A REVIEW of the history of English labor legislation which the 
writer regards as the parent of all paternal and socialist proposals, 
and from which he draws the conclusion that the true interests of 
labor cannot be promoted by political measures. That English 
manufacturing industry prospered under its Factory Laws is not dis- 
puted, but it is denied that this or the general improvement that has 
taken place in the condition of operations is due to legislation. 
England. Prohibition in. Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., M.P. North 

American Review, New York, 9 pp. 

A skETcH of the Prohibition movement, with special reference to 
the recent unsuccessful attempt in England to adopt compensation 
for the contraction of the liquor trade. This measure having been 
condemned by the country, statesmen do not see their way to legisla- 
tive interference with the traffic; and the object and duty of the 
Prohibition Party is now to spread the light, to promote union, and 
to perfect its own organization. 

Financial Situation (The). I. By the Controller of the Currency. 
II. By the Governor of Oregon. North American Review, New 
York, 16 pp. 

THe Hon. James H. Eckels sees no need to look further for the 
causes of the present financial crisis than to the Protective policy of 
the late Government and its silver legislation, both of which were 
designed to foster monopoly. The Sherman Bill precipitated the 
crisis by creating general distrust of the soundness of our currency 
system. 

Governor Pennoyer approaches the subject from an entirely differ- 
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ent point of view. He points to the volume of currency in Rome 
when the Empire was at the apex of its glory, to the general deca- 
dence of civilization down to the discovery of America, during which 
interval the whole currency of Europe had shrunk to one-ninth of 
the original volume; and, finally, to the progress which has extended 
the expansion of the currency since Columbus's day, and concludes 
that volume of currency and progress stand to each other in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and that unless we rehabilitate silver, and give 
it full legal-tender qualities, the volume of gold alone being inad- 
equate to the world’s currency requirements, Christendom will sink 
back again into the night of the Dark Ages. 


French Peasantry (The). Marquise de San Carlos. 
can Review. New York, August, 6 pp. 

A sKETCH of French peasant life, drawn from a community pro- 
fessedly within fifty miles of Paris—a commune described to the 
writer by the mayor as having no manufactories, and being conse- 
quently free of anarchists; as having no poor, and consequently no 
criminals—a commune in which everybody owned his own home- 
stead, be it thatched hovel or spacious farm-house. Here, then, was 
Arcadia! Alas, no. Men and women lived there, and supported 
three drinking-shops for a population of two hundred. 


Hebrides (The New). Karl, Graf Lanjus, Imperial Austrian Navy. 
Petermann’s Mitthetlungen, Gotha, No. 6, Vol. 39. 


THE writer thinks that the notoriously bad character of the inhab- 
itants of these islands is only in part due to the bad behavior of the 
whites. Anthropophagi is still prevalent among these islanders. 
Yet many of the natives are well acquainted with European civiliza- 
tion, as large numbers of them are imported into Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, and the Fiji Islands, where they work under contract for three 
years. The majority, when they return to their islands, fall back 
into their former barbarous state, and show no desire to adopt any 
part of Western civilization. 

Italians (The) of the Present Day. I. 
and Provincial Life There. René 
Mondes, Paris, July, 48 pp. 

A CAREFUL study, the result of considerable personal observation, 
of the inhabitants of the northern provinces of Italy. These people 
are weighted to the earth by taxes, the land, in some places, being 
charged with 33 per cent. of its net revenue, and the houses with 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of their gross revenue. Staggering under these 
heavy burdens the poor Italian works with unceasing industry, 
although his only hope of relief lies in emigration. 


Dr. R. Hansen. Der Globus, 


North Ameri- 


The Northern Provinces 
Bazin. Revue des Deux 


Jutland, German Emigrants in. 
Braunschweig, Band 64, No. 6. 


Tus paper deals with the descendants of the emigrants from the 
Palatinate, who were prevailed upon to settle in Jutland, by the 
Danish Government. The article is of special interest as an addition 
to that kind of literature which warns against the importation of 
people who are not likely to prove valuable to their new country. 
The farmers from the rich districts of the Palatinate could not make 
the bleak moors of Jutland productive, and so the experiment failed, 
while men from provinces where the soil is poor would have 
managed better. 


Life Insurance. O. Hansen. 


Band 46. 

THE writer advocates life insurance, but points out some of the 
grievances of the public against the companies. Experience has 
proved, he thinks, that the companies work with enormous profits, 
therefore the rates for the younger insurers are somewhat too high. 
He also believes that there is no need to confiscate the whole of the 
money paid in if a member is compelled to drop the policy. 


Die, Gegenwart, Berlin, No. 28, 


Mexico, Society in, and Its Economic Future. Claudio Jannet. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, July 15, pp. 36. 

THe author has great hopes of progress in Mexico, asa result of the 
new ideas which are being accepted by the class of great proprietors, 
causing them to value the great natural wealth of the country; asa 
result also of the lively aspiration for progress in all Mexicans who 
have received some education and who, in time, will form a solid 
middle class, in which at present Mexico is sadly lacking, nearly 
all its inhabitants being either very rich or wretchedly poor. 


Morocco, the Mountains of, Marriage Ceremonies in. Don 


Rafael Ferri. Der Globus, Braunschweig, No. 3, Vol. 64. 
THE Mountaineers of Morocco are not wealthy, which prevents 
them from indulging in more than one wife. When a man can 
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afford to provide himself with an additional wife he generally does 
so when his first wife has lost all her attractions. The first wife is 
generally returned to her family, but if she is retained by her hus- 
band, she becomes the servant of the new wife. The marriage fes- 
tivities occupy three days. The ‘ fantasias” (sham battles) with 
which each day of feasting ends, sometimes lead to loss of life, for 
the wild young Moors are apt to forget that they are not fighting 
actual battles. 
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Peasant (The Russian). Die Grenzboten. Leipzig, No. 26. 

Tue Russian peasant is far more a slave to-day than in the days of 
serfdom. His land, his cattle, his person, are in the power of the 
Usurer. And the tax-collector takes care that the unfortunate 
peasant does not escape. If he has not the money ready, he is 
beaten by the police until he provides it—or becomes a beggar pure 
and simple. 


Prof. R. Virchow and Cremation. Die Flamme, Berlin, July. 

Tuis paper is atribute to Prof. R. Virchow for his manly and 
determined defense of cremation, in the face of popular prejudice. 
He says that religious sentiment need not be shocked by the thought 
of an accelerated process of destruction of the body. For a thousand 
years Germans have buried their dead and hoped for heaven, but for 
thousands of years before that they burned the bodies, and yet 
looked forward to Walhalla. 


Russia (Eastern), The Famine in. 
York, August, 11 pp. 

Aw account of the famine in Russia, and of the appropriation of 
the flour sent from America for the relief of the starving. Incident- 
ally a strong side-light is thrown on the Russian people and the 
social and political condition of the peasantry. Mr. Stadling, who 
accompanied Count TolstoY to the scenes of his relief works, pictures 
the mortality from famine as something frightful, and adds that any 
one trying to ameliorate the condition of the masses is suspected. 


Jonas Stadling. Century, New 


Socialism and Liberty. Paul Laffitte. 
22, pp. 3. 

THE most formidable danger which threatens democracy is State 
Socialism, which, by suppressing individual liberty, would fatally 
lower the intellectual and moral average. The only efficacious 
weapon of defense against State Socialism is Liberal Socialism, or 
liberty of association. By that you can prevent the subordination of 
the individual to collectivity, the attempt to regulate all life, public 
and private, and to organize society in accordance with an abstract 
type. 


Revue Bleue, Paris, July 


United States, Economical and Social Movement in. E. Fournier 


de Flaix. L’Heonomiste Francais, Paris, No. 25. 

TREATS of the enormous development of all industrial enterprises 
in America. If we look at the gigantic strides with which all indus- 
tries advance in the United States, we ask where will it stop? 
Especially in mining, and in steel and iron-works the Americans 
have advanced most wonderfully, leaving even England behind, 
while Germany, though she ranks third, cannot even compare with 
America. 

Die 


es | Laws (The New) in Germany. Ludwig Fuld-Mainz. 
é 


genwart, Berlin, No. 27. 

By the new Laws the term usury has been extended to almost every 
money transaction in which an unduly high profit has been made; 
and it is left to the discretion of the German Courts, subject to 
appeals, to determine if the profit derived from such transactions is 
unduly great or not. The Law has been severely criticised; it has 
been said that it will interfere with legitimate business; but there is 
no doubt that this departure from the old-Roman principle is health- 
ful. The Romans held that cheating in business was perfectly legit- 
imate. 


Well, What Now? Caliban. Die Gegenwart, Berlin, No. 25. 
Tue mysterious writer who signs himself ‘‘ Caliban” continues in 
this article his attacks against capitalism. ‘‘ Among the millions of 
Socialists, of Anti-Semites, and Clericals,” he says, ‘‘are not five 
hundred who give a moment's thought to Bebel’s crack-brained 
plans. But they—we all, in fact—hate this horrible tyranny of the 
moneybags, which grinds us down far more than ever feudalism 
did.” All this sounds very revolutionary, but it is a strange 
fact that this writer continues to call upon William II. to exert him- 
self. He wants the monarch to take the lead in social reform, he 
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believes that the Emperor alone can carry these reforms out, and 
ends the article with the sentence: 

** Emperor of the peasants and of the poor, up and be doing!” 
Woman’s Rights Movement (The), in France. Eugen von Yagow. 

Schorer’s Familienblatt, No. 27, Berlin. 

FRANCE is more backward thgn any other country in assisting 
women to gain the importance in public life which is really their 
due. Our writer thinks that this is partly due to the want of energy 
in the French women themselves, who are to a large extent educated 
at boarding-schools, while the home alone can raise energetic women. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Anglo-Saxon Union, A Response to Mr. Carnegie. Prof. Gold- 
6p * yas North American Review, New York, August, 
Pror. GoLpwin Smiru holds that we cannot reasonably aspire 
to anything beyond a moral union, and the only bar to that is the 
intrusive presence of Great Britain as a political power on this conti- 
nent. The separation of Canada and the United States is unnatural, 
and being unnatural can hardly fail to be hostile. 
Chicago and Its Exhibition. Ernst von Hesse-Wortegg. Zur 
Guten Stunde, Berlin, No. 25. 

AmMonG the many descriptive articles about the City of the World’s 
Fair, this is the one most calculated to entice Europeans away from 
home. The writer does not forget to duly praise the energy of the 
Chicagoans, who have built up their city within twenty-one years 
in the face of the greatest difficulties. The Exhibition, says our 
writer quaintly, has only one fault, it is too beautiful for Chicago. 
It should have been at Paris, and the last Paris Exhibition on Lake 
Michigan; most Europeans seem to grumble only because they find 
that the Americans have shown more comprehension of the beautiful, 
and greater taste than they are generally credited with. 

Chicago, Three Days at. Maurice Bouchor. Revue Bleue, Paris, 
July 22, pp. 5. 

Tuis first of a series of papers deals with the journey to the City 
of the Fair, describes life on board the steamer which brought the 
author to the United States, and New York, where he had been 
before, but where he discovered on this occasion two new things: 
the New Yorkers’ love for beautiful flowers, sold everywhere in pro- 
fusion, and the artistic treasures of the Metropolitan Museum. He 
ends by a record of the cry which announces the end of his journey: 
**Tchicago! Tchicago!” 

Colombia, Railroad Development of. Juan de la C. Posada, B. S. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, 26 pp. 

Sianor Posapa describes, with patriotic satisfaction, the steady 
growth and industrial development of his native country, and the 
beneficial action of American capital in the construction of railways 
and the opening up of the resources of the country. A railway map 
accompanies the paper, and the writer enumerates and dwells on the 
opportunities for engaging in business in ‘‘ this rich section of the 
world.” 

Cup Defenders, Old and New. W. P. Stephens. Century, New 
York, August, 13 pp. 

Tus is a complete history of American yachting from the first 
invitation from England to participate in the yacht meeting at Cowes 
in 1850, and the consequent building of the America, down through 
all the yachting contests, national and international, of the intervening 
period. It includes, of course, a history of the sloop and cutter con- 
troversy, the fortunes of the America ‘‘cup,” the controversies arising 
out of the deed of gift, and ends with an account of what is known 
of the boats designed for the coming contest. 

Fez, The Mecca of the Moors. Stephen Bonsal. Century, New 
York, August, 20 pp. : 

Gives a glimpse of life in Fez, the most holy city of all the holy 
cities of Morocco. The description is interspersed with sprightly 
anecdote, and the paper liberally illustrated. 

Electricity in the Home and Office. Frederic A. C. Perrine, D.Sc. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, August, 8 pp. 

Takes the reader in imagination into a house provided with all 
now-known electric appliances, including cooking-ranges. Appar- 
ently, in every case, almost all that is necessary is to ‘‘ press the 
button.” 

Leadville (The) of To-day. A. F. Wuensch. Hngineering Maga- 
zine, New York, August, 18 pp. 
Gives a sketch of the industrial development of Leadville, the 
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centre of the mining industry in Colorado, and describes its present 
commercial importance and the prosperity of its people. The paper 
is liberally illustrated with local scenes. 


Philosopher’s Camp (The)—Emerson, Agassiz, Lowell, and 
Others in the Adirondacks. W. J. Stillman. Century, New 
York, August, 8 pp. 

MAny years ago the writer, in search of subjects for his brush, 
became so familiar with the scenery of our northern wilderness, as 
the Adirondacks were then styled, that he was asked to take the 
direction of a camp party, which included Lowell, Emerson, 
Agassiz, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, Dr. Estes Howe, John Holmes 
(brother of Oliver Wendell), Judge Hoar, Horatio Woodman, and 
Amos Binney. In the present paper, Mr. Stillman tells the story of 
that memorable outing, of the formation of the Adirondack Club, 
and of a return to the old familiar scenes, after twenty-five years of 
absence, to find the desecration of ‘‘Follansbee water” utter and 
complete. 


Railway Terminals and New York Harbor. William Nelson 
Black. Hngineering Magazine, New York, August, 9 pp. 

Tus paper is in advocacy of a tunnel under the Hudson, and the 
extension of a general tunnel system to Long Island also, to facilitate 
the proper distribution of passengers and traflic and thus do away 
with the truck system which Mr. Black regards as the curse of the 
city. 

Railway (The Intercontinental). W. D. Kelley. 
August, 15 pp. Illustrated. 

Gives a concise summary of the history of the survey, and the 
causes which determined the choice of route. Some 4,500 miles of 
line will, it is estimated, be required to connect the North American 
system of railways terminating in Mexico, with the South American 
system at Buenos Ayres, and the cost is estimated at two hundred 
millions of dollars, which, it is proposed, the several countries 
interested shall meet by land and mineral grants. The writer, who 
accompanied the combined second and third corps, gives a personal 
narrative of their experiences from Ecuador to Peru. 


Cosmopolitan, 


Value, The Unit of in all Trade. Edward Atkinson. Engineering 
Magazine, New York, 12 pp. 

A CLEAR presentation of the argument that gold is always and 
everywhere the standard of value, irrespective of all legislation, 
treaty, or agreement. Every nation taking part in international 
commerce must adjust its currency to this fact; ‘‘it isa condition and 
nota theory.” Mr. Atkinson emphasizes the fact that in consequence 
of the presentation of silver notes for redemption, the amount of the 
pig-silver at cost-now in the Treasury, is greater than the amount of 
notes outstanding, and that it is the legal obligation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to adjust this difference by the sale of silver. 


“‘ Victoria” Disaster (the), The Lessonof. Hon. William McAdoo, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. North American Review, New 
York, August, 6 pp. 

Tue destruction of the Victoria in the manner in which it occurred 
serves only to confirm faith in the destructive power of the ram, 
while in actual battle there should be no difficulty in steering clear 
of any such assault. There is, hence, nothing in the accident to 
detract from the suitability of modern war-ships for the ends for 
which they are designed. The two lessons of the disaster are, 1, 
The necessity of squadron drill; and 2, the highest blending of physi- 
cal and moral courage in the commanding officer. 

Washington the Winter Before the War. Henry L. Dawes. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August, 7 pp. 

NARRATES a Very interesting incident which preceded the opening 
of the Civil War, viz., the arrival at Washington of an embassy from 
the sovereign State of South Carolina duly accredited to the United 
States Government at Washington, and prepared to negotiate a 
treaty of amity with it. The majority at Washington were disposed 
to treat the thing as a huge joke. Not so Mr. Buchanan, who, realiz- 
ing the just proportions of the dilemma at first glance, and the 
serious consequences of either recognizing or of giving offense to 
the enemy, submitted the matter to Congress. Congress appointed 
a select committee, and this body summoned the members of the 
embassy, who sent their Secretary of Legation in response. Mr. 
Dawes was on the committee, and tells the story along with other 
incidents which immediately preceded the outbreak of hostilities, 


among others the story of Lincoln's arrival at Washington, and the 


conspiracy to assassinate him en route. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


OUT OF DOORS IN TSARLAND. 


JYOOKS on Russia—and there are not a few of them—have been 
for a long time a good deal alike. Hardly one of them is 
cheerful reading, and as a whole they leave on the mind the impres- 
sion that the dominions of our good friend, the Tsar, are far from a 
pleasant place to live in. Very different notions of Russia seem 
to have been carried away by an Englishman, Mr. Fred J. Wishaw, 
who records his impressions in a recent book,* which the critics 
seem to find very agreeable. The Tribune (Chicago) thus comments 
on the volume: 


“In ‘Out of Doors in Tsarland,’ Mr. Frederick J. Wishaw has 
given us a novelty in books on Russia. There is not a plot, a 
Nihilist, nor a reference to Siberia in the whole volume. Instead of 
midnight meetings, privy poisoning, daggers, and dynamite we have 
spirited pictures of peasant and town life, and some of the quainter 
religious customs of the people. Mr. Wishaw, it seems, originally 
intended to offer his readers but little more than this. But he is 
above all a sportsman and a naturalist, and he could not rest until he 
had told of many of the days he spent afield with rod and gun. And 
the stories are agreeably told, for the narrator is in love with his sub- 
ject. His discription of a blackcock tournament is full of scientific 
interest for the ornithologist, while to the reader, who ‘knows birds 
simply as birds,’ its picturesqueness will make it attractive. Most 
people know that during the mating season male birds of all species 
will fight for the favor of a much-admired female, but it seems that 
the blackcocks of Russia have enlarged the scope of these affrays. 
‘The blackcock tribe hold during the spring pairing season regularly 
organized tournaments for the edification of the ladies of the family, 
who sit around, not, indeed, in galleries erected for the purpose, but 
securely hidden from view in Nature’s gallery, the cover ground, 
whence they keep a sharp lookout on the doings of the gentlemen, 
mating afterwards with the warrior whose prowess has most 
captivated them.’ It is at this season that the Russians shoot the 
blackcock—an unsportsmanlike practice which fills Mr. Wishaw’s 
breast with indignation. American sportsmen will no doubt share 
his sentiments when they are told that these choice game-birds are 
shot from an ambush, and while they are on the ground. There is 
a chapter on woodcock-shooting, and an account of a tramp on 
snowshoes in pursuit of big game. Nor is fishing neglected, though 
Mr. Wishaw admits that he knows no more of the art than the Rus- 
sians themselves, with whom ‘ bobbing’ is the alpha and omega of 
angling. The feasts of fat things in which the peasants indulge 
before and after the Lenten fast are described in all their unctuous 
profusion. Mr. Wishaw’s narrative is noteworthy for its color and 
freshness.” 


Equally unreserved in praise of the book is The Nation (New 
York): 


‘‘It certainly is refreshing to find a man who is willing to refrain 
from discussing what he does not know about Russia. But readers 
owe Mr. Wishaw still another debt of gratitude for having presented 
to them certain aspects of Russian life which have not been touched 
upon, and for having set forth the beauties of the Russian winter, so 
greatly misunderstood and dreaded by foreigners, with a simple 
heartiness which carries conviction of his sincerity. His chapters 
on a ‘ Blackcock Tournament,’ ‘ King Capercailzie,’ ‘ Russian W ood- 
cock,’ ‘ Solitary Snipe,’ ‘Week Among the Snow Tracks,’ ‘ Bruin,’ 
and a ‘ Wolf Battue,’ deserve to rank among the very best records 
of sport which have been penned. He is a keen observer of the hab- 
its of his game, and has a talent fog sparkling description of the 
game’s feelings and manceuvres, while his pictures of the winter for- 
ests and plains, the champagne-like atmosphere, the ice and snow 
effects, and winter sports, are not easily to be surpassed. So vivid 
is the presentation that the reader will imagine he has coursed the 
soft snow on snowshoes and drunk in the delicious, bracing air, even 
if he has never been in Russia... . . 

‘‘Mr. Wishaw has written a delightful book, which can be read 
with as much pleasure by the layman as the sportsman, and which 
stands out in bold relief from the hackneyed repetitions of oft-told 
errors from the pens of the ignorant or the prejudiced.” 


Some defects in Mr. Wishaw’s volume are discovered by The Liler- 
ary World (Boston), which, nevertheless, finds it enjoyable : 


‘‘ Perhaps this book may claim to be ‘ illustrated,’ since it has for 
a frontispiece a woodcut of a bull-elk, cow, and calf crossing an open 
in a Russian forest in the dead of winter, and for a title-page orna- 
ment a vignette of a blackcock (we suppose) perched upon a bough, 
with the quarter moon in the sky beyond. Mr. Wishaw aims to be 
witty, but ends with simple facetiousness which is sometimes labored ; 
his descriptive style tends to an extravagance and persiflage which 
get to be tedious. Winnowing out this chaff there is left, however, 
a good measure of sound grain, and for a book on Russia this is com- 
mendably free from attacks on the Tsar, praises of the Nihilists, 

* Out of Doors in Tearland. 


By Fred. J. Wishaw. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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denunciations of the police, and invidious comparisons generally. 
Mr. Wishaw takes Tsarland as it is, discounts its drawbacks in 
advance, makes straight for its values, has a good time in his own 
way within its borders, and gives a readable account of it all, barr- 
ing the flippant tone above referred to, which, being rather con- 
stant, is somewhat tiresome. Nevertheless, by exercise of patience 
we have really enjoyed his pages and seen parts of Russia from an 
inside point of view as not before. : 

“Mr. Wishaw, in fact,.seems to have gone into Russia after 


** sport,’ and to have found it; he does not spend much time on cities 


or citizens, though we are bound to say that he does, in a few 
touches, give a graphic picture of St. Petersburg: 

‘«* Huge stuccoed houses tower in long, stately lines down both 
sides of the roadways; some are painted bright yellow, some a pale 
blue; green is a favorite color, and some are a dazzling white; while 
along the pavement below there flows a ceaseless stream of semi- 
Eastern figures, varied by the admixture of many uniforms, military, 
and civil. In the distance St. Isaac’s is flashing its gold 
rays like a dome of fire. In the midst of it all, winding in 
and out like a silver ribbon. flow the white waters of the Neva, that 
beautiful river, covered with steamers and ships of all nationalities, 
and with the high-prowed, gaudily painted galiks or ferry-boats pecu- 
liar to the country.’ ee 

‘**Soul’ in the Russian vocabulary is a man, not a woman. 
‘Women have no souls.’ They do not count. Here is a field for 
our New England reformers. We recommend it to the Women’s 
Congress at Chicago. Dogs count, however, in Russia; there seems 
to be one to every house; he is as ubiquitous as in Constantinople, 


and like his Turkish brother, he is not brave. His tail easily assumes 
‘a mourning aspect.’ ” 


The charm of the book is thus pointed out by The Sun (New 
York): 


‘*We have had of late a good many books from harsh critics of 
the Russian people and their institutions. It is a pleasant change to 
get one written from a disinterested and even sympathetic point of 
view. Such was the collection of careful studies at first hand by 
Mackenzie Wallace, but it is now a good many years since that was 
published. It is not on the score of usefulness, but on that of its 
kindly and indulgent spirit that we would compare with the unique 
and authoritative work of Mr. Wallace the modest little volume 
called ‘*Out of Doors in Tsarland,” by Fred. J. Wishaw (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.). The author has resided for some years in 
Russia, and, as they have been happy years, he feels a sense of 
gratitude to the Russian people, and has presented these impressions 
of an unscientific observer in the hope of convincing many readers 
that, in spite of all that has been written about the seamy side of 
Russia, there exists much which is admirable in that well abused 
country, and much which is interesting and lovable in its inhabitants. 
There is, at all events, the charm of novelty in a book on Russia, in 
whose pages there is no reference to Russia’s mission in the East or 
to the will of Peter the Great, no allusion to Nihilists; and no men- 
tion whatever of Siberia.” 





MR. CRAWFORD’S LATEST NOVEL. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Crawford turns out a good many novels, he 
i seems to keep favor with his readers. His latest pruduction is 
entitled ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” * and elicits not a little praise. Thus is 
it spoken of by The Inter-Ocean, (Chicago): 


‘‘Tt can not be said to be one of Mr. Crawford’s masterpieces of 
romance for that means a great deal. But no one begins to read one 
of Crawford's novels without expecting a literary treat, and generally 
gets it. No novelist of the age more entertainingly and charmingly 
interweaves history, biography, and legend into the lives of the char- 
acters he presents. One reading his stories seems to be introduced 
into the inner circles of the life and times and people of the period. 
It matters not whether it be true to histury or not, the genius is in 
making it so appear to the reader.” 


That Mr. Crawford has accomplished what he set out to do is the 
opinion of The Tribune (Chicago), which also points out the use 
made by the author of the superstition of ‘‘ the evil eye: ” 


‘“‘In ‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ Mr. Crawford returns to his beloved Rome, 
and reintroduces a few of the characters of preceding novels. As is 
well kn»wn he abhors the ‘ novel of tendency’ and writes merely to 
entertain. One does not gather grapes from cherry-tives, and the 
reader who seeks powerful emotions or a profound criticism of life 
will certainly not find either in ‘Pietro Ghisleri.’ But Mr. Craw- 
ee accomplished what he set out to do, and that, after all, is 
much. 

“‘ As a story, then, ‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ is exceptionally well written. 
It may not be a great work of art, but every one must admit its 
workmanlike, ‘shipshape’character. One’s interest is well sustained 
throughout, in spite of the fact that one easily guesses each of the 
two secrets on which the plot hinges. Mr. Crawford has had 
recourse to an old folk-tale motive, that of the wicked stepsister and 
her lovely victim. But Adéle Savelli is abreast of her time, and 


Py Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. 8 vols., 12mo. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 
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does not resort to the clumsy bow]l-and-dagger methods of traditional 
Satanellas. She ‘removes’ Laura’s husband by infecting him with 
scarlet-fever germs, conveyed in a dinner-napkin. Her punishment 
is equally modern. Her superstitious fears bring on an attack of 
insomnia; she becomes a victim of the morphine habit, which ends 
in hopeless paralysis. She retains her intelligence, but can scarcely 
make herself understood, and is forced to listen to her stepmother’s 
sermons without replying. Satisfied with the poetic justice he has 
meted out to this poisoner and slanderer, Mr. Crawford tells us 
that ‘her life meant torment unceasing, passing words to de- 
acribe.’ .-. . 

** Good use is made of the Italian superstition of the ‘evil eye.’ 
‘Let it once get abroad,’ says Mr. Crawford, ‘that a mau or woman 
“* projects "—to translate the Italian ‘‘ jetta”"—the baneful influence 
which causes accidents of every description and he or she may as 
well bid farewell to society forever. Such a person is shunned as 
one contaminated; at his approach, every hand is hidden to make the 
sign of defense; no one will speak to him who can help it, and then 
always with concealed fingers kept rigidly bent in the orthodox 
fashion, or clasped upon a charm of proved efficacy. Incredible as 
it may appear to northern peoples, a man or woman may be socially 
ruined by the imputation of ‘‘ projecting,” when it is sustained by the 
coinciding of the very smallest accident with their presence or with 
the mention of their names.’ The belief may perhaps have originally 
been connected with the phenomena of hypnotism.” 


No slight compliment is paid to the story by The Herald (Boston), 
which considers the hero an Italian Pendennis: 


‘* Had not Thackeray already used the phrase a man and a brother 
in commending Arthur Pendennis to his readers, one might expect 
Mr. Marion Crawford to apply itto its latest hero, Pietro Ghisleri, 
who is Pendennis transposed from the English to the Italian mode, 
a Pendennis capable of a duel, and with that fine frugality not the 
least noble of Italian traits; Pendennis playing the part of lover to 
an unloved wife, and meeting fire with fire when an evil woman plots 
mischief against the one honest love of his existence; Pendennis, 
with added touches of energy and grim persistence; Pendennis 
 yeaeon g events for living men and women instead of manipulating 

iterary puppets; ‘a man,’ to use Mr. Crawford’s description, ‘liable 
to most human weaknesses, but having just enough of something 
better to make him hate weakness in himself, and understand it in 
others, without condemning it too harshly in them.’ This is a very 
complex character, a personage to be studied, weighed, and criti- 
pris and the past which Mr. Crawford attributes to him accounts for 
his characteristics so perfectly that he is as real as the English Pen- 
dennis, and the story of his love is followed with rapt attention. His 
Laura is much like the English Laura, ennobling a man by her sin- 
cere goodnetsy piety, and high-mindedness, having, to quote Mr. 
Crawford again, ‘the deep human sympathy, the simple strength to 
love one-man.wholly, the singleness of thought and judgment to see 
the good; in, him, and love it, and to uuderstand and forgive the 


* of Dus seiailidih 

As’ for the evil genius of the story, she is what green-eyed 
Blanche Amory might have become if destiny had placed her among 
— ready to respond to her delicate hints, her soft insinuations, 
nstead of, netelving Tthéni Avith British stolidity, and forgetting 
them. Adele Savelli, even before she becomes a slave to morphine, 
and ‘is‘nothing more dangérous'than a jealous, envious woman, is a 
very well imagined-evil creature, and her gradual descent to every 
possible wickedness i met depicted. . She is not Mr. Crawford’s first 
attempt to draw a ck woman, but she is one of the best, if not 
the best, and it is a pleastire'to note the fatal result when the bubble 
blown by her evil words touclies|the granite of Roman character of 
the eldest type, upright, stern, and inflexible, the modern growth of 
the most enduring Christian civilization, springizig from the strongest 
ganism. These men—Savelli, Gerano, Sant Diario, and above all, 
Ban Giacento—are like nothing in English fiction.: Strength such as 
theirs one may find in Silcote or in Steyne, but goodness, strength, 
and subtlety are not combined in John Bull, and not even ward 
politics have developed subtlety in the American, who dares not to 
be strong lest somebody should accuse him of rudeness. Any Ameri- 
can story-writer must envy Mr. Crawford his material. There are 
bad men and women, weak, stupid, silly men and women every- 
where, but his types exist only in Italy, and, if removed from the 
Italian atmosphere, they deteriorate. In ‘Pietro Ghisleri’ he has 
made the best possible use of them, and has again demonstrated the 
superior character of the truthful novel compared with the ‘realistic’ 


species.” 
Laudatory is The Atheneum (London) in its comments on the 
story : ; 


“Considering the immense amount that Mr. Marion Crawford 
writes, it is wonderful that he manages to maintain so high a stand- 
ard of excellence. ‘Pietro Ghisleri’ is the latest addition to the 
series of novels devoted to the delineation of modern Italian 
society, and it may fairly be pronounced to fall little, if at all, short 
of any of its brilliant predecessors. Alike by parentage and by oppor- 
tunity Mr. Crawford is admirably equipped for his task. He has 
Italian blood in his veins, he has lived long in Italy, and his descrip- 
tions of the cosmopolitan society of her principal towns are written 
from the inside. What he brings home to his readers with remark- 
able force in his latest work is the thinness of the veneer with which 
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modern civilization has glossed over the primitive instincts of the 
Italian race. You have only to scratch the Roman noble of to-day 
to find—in certain cases, at any rate—a Borgia underneath. M1 
Crawford has told a story of a woman’s hatred and of the dire 
revenge which she plans and executes for the sake of a wholly 
imaginary wrong. Baldly outlined, the plot is repulsive and almost 
incredible. Yet such is the author's skill in treating of the develop- 
ment of Adéle Savelli’s fixed idea, that no strain is imposed on the 
reader’s credulity. ; 

‘** The minor characters are all clearly and vigorously sketched 
and though the plot is of an extreme and somewhat long-drawn 
complexity, there are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing 
study in contemporary manners and morals.” 


LORD DE TABLEY’S POEMS. 


y is somewhat unusual for an Englishman, who has been publish 

ing verses in his own country at intervals for thirty years, to be 
quite unknown in the United States. Yet such is the case, we ven- 
ture to think, with Lord de Tabley, who, while yet untitled, printed, 
we are told, as long ago as 1863, a volume of verse under his name 
of John Leicester Warren. About fifteen years since, he put forth, 
it appears, another volume of poems, and quite recently still another. * 
Considering the high praise bestowed upon his latest verse by the 
leading critical English journals, the entire ignorance about him on 
this side of the ocean would be surprising, were it not explained by 
the statement that he has been so far but litthe known in England 
As to this lack of reputation at home, The Saturday Review (London 
gives this explanation: 


** As we have said, Lord de Tabley has hitherto been known to a 
very small circle. He made his first appearance, in 1863, under con- 
ditions which were historically unfavorable. The moment was very 
unpoetical; the wave of pre-Raphaelitism was just making ready to 
break, but nothing was known of its movement. If Lord de Tabley 
had chanced, in those transitional days, to walk in step with Rossetti, 
Mr. W. Morris, and Mr. Swinburne, his own literary eharacter 
might have been warped ; but he would probably have attracted a 
large proportion of the attention which ultimately fell to their share. 
But he had little in common with them. His talent developed along 
other lines, and in obedience to other traditions. He was more likely 
to be identified with writers then very unpopular, with Browning 
and with Matthew Arnold, to the former of whom he stood in some- 
thing the same relation as Robert, Lord Lytton, did. In poetry, as 
in so much else, to succeed it is neeessary to move in the middle of 
the stream, and Lord de Tabley has hitherto floated a little way out 
of the literary current.” 


That the noble author, however, deserves a very much wider re 
ognition, the Saturday Review is strongly of opinion: 


‘He is a true poet, and when that has been calmly and deliber- 
ately said, it may leave margin for much discussion of minor mat- 
ee ee 

‘* Admirers, however, for the future he can never cease to possess 
Poetry so full and scholarly as his, so tempered in its magnificence, 
so excellently burnished and adorned, cannot but command the 
suffrages of a considerable audience. If we might venture to close 
with a counsel to him, it would take the form of urging him to be 
unruftied by those who exhort him to take up lines and mannerisms 
to which his habit of mind is but little attracted. He has his glass, 
let him be content to drink out of it. Let him be faithful to thé 
peculiarities of a talent which is not faultless nor masterful, but 
which represents his own intellectual individuality, and the expres- 
sion of which is often singularly distinguished and agreeable.” 


That Lord de Tabley is a genuine poet is also the opinion of The 
Spectator, (London): 


‘‘Lord de Tabley is not a poet of the first rank; but among the 
minor poets he is certainly entitled to a high place. His work is 
marked by an individuality and refinement that raise him above the 
crowd of obscure singers. His poenis are the product of a cultivated 
mind, and many in this collection will demand repeated perusal 
from all lovers of musical verse. ‘The chief characteristic of the 
volume, as a whole, is the classical spirit it breathes. The form and 
expression are, indeed, absolutely modern, and, possess the sweetness, 
occasionally even cloying, of the school of Swinburne. But, verse 
and rhyme apart, several of the poems read like translations from 
Greek or Latin. Though the subjects of these belong to the classical 
mythology, it will not suffice to suppose their tone a skillful imita 
tion,—an assumption, for the moment, of the ancient temper; for 
the same note reappears again and again in poemsavowedly modern, 
and influences all the contents of the book. Lord de Tab- 
ley’s versification is very happy, grace of form and rich melody 
being its most striking characteristics. An intense love of Nature 
and touches of exquisite description are evident throughout his 
work, and are perhaps his principal merit. He does not, however, 


* Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Leicester Warren (Lord de Tabley 
London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 
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always avoid the pitfall of minor poets, the temptation to adorn his 
verse with strange and fanciful turns of expression.” : 


In praise of the verse The Academy (London) is not at all behind 
its esteemed British contemporaries: 


‘*John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley, is perhaps not quite so 
forgotten a poet as he thinks; but, nevertheless, he has ceased to 
publish poetry for so many years, and his previous volumes were so 
many in number, that it would have been convenient if he had told 
us more precisely which of the poems included in this volume are 
here published for the first time. What information he does give us 
on this subject is misleading; for we are told in the prefatory note 
that they are to be found, some at the beginning, and some others at 
the end, of the volume. Se 

**It does not very much matter whether the poems are new or old, 
if we regard the book—and we are justified in so doing—as an 
anthology culled by the author’s own hand. They are all works of 
his maturity; and there is no sign throughout the book that his ideals 
of art or his poetical view of life have undergone much change or 
development in later years. The ‘Hymn to Astarte,’ with which 
the volume commences, is one of those impassioned appeals to a very 
much unknown goddess which the neopaganism of Mr. Swinburne 
brought into vogue more than thirty years ago; and ‘The Woodland 
Grave,’ though somewhat different in sentiment and imagery, is 
sister to the beautiful poem once called ‘The Ocean Grave,’ and now 
‘The Churchyard on the Sands.” Everywhere we find a note of 
something like despair, of a mind keenly sensitive to the beauty of 
the world and the joys of life, but viewing them all as the prey of 
the scythe of Time or of the shears of Death. But, if Lord de Tab- 
ley does not do much to sustain our hearts on this earthly pilgrim- 
age, he solaces the sad journey with melodious laments, and delights 
our eyes with beautiful pictures, seen through the rifts of his melan- 
GOON... ... & 

- lie combines, in unusual degree, a true classic feeling with the 
freedom of imagination, the untrammeled richness of vocabulary, 
and the love of embroidered detail which are among the marks of 
the romantic school. And he has earned a place among the poets of 
this later renaissance who have re-filled the stage of pagan imagina- 
tion with light and color, and forms of living beauty. It would be 
impossible for a man of his gifts and temperament to touch more 
familiar chords without some distinction. If it wereonly on account 
of their little sketches and studies of birds and flowers, so vivid, so 
instinct with personal observation, his more modern lyrics would be 
delightful. But they are all or nearly all tinged with a sentiment 
which if sad is tender ; and such poems as ‘‘ The Churchyard on the 
Sands” and ‘“‘ Love Grown Old” will appeal not in vain to readers 
who care nothing for Pan and Apollo. 

‘The place of Lord de Tabley is not with the poets of current 
sentiment; it is with Keats rather than with Wordsworth. The lat- 
ter, indeed, pities the man to whom a primrose is nothing more than 
a primrose, and Lord de Tabley him to whom ‘the nightingale is 
nothing but a bird ’—but for very different reasons. Wordsworth 
mourns the deafness of the human soul, Lord de Tabley the dumb- 
ness of the Pierian maids.” 


The only journal in the United States which, so far as we are 
aware, has noticed the book of Lord de Tabley is The Nation (New 
York), which has for it a word of praise: 


‘‘In ‘Poems Dramatic and Lyrical,’ by John Leicester Warren, 
Lord de Tabley (Macmillan), we find, rather with surprise, an 
occasional note so strong as to make it inexplicable why so little has 
been heard of him.” 


THE NEW ERA. 


N interesting—we might say, an amusing—example of the radi- 
cally opposite views taken of a book, can be found in the com- 
ments on a very recent publication, ‘‘The New Era; or, The 
Coming Kingdom,’* by the Reverend Doctor Josiah Strong. The 
purport of the work is thus set forth by The Advertiser (Newark), 
which, as will be observed, considers it highly valuable: 


‘‘The title is rather an imperfect indication of the scope of the 
discussion, which is historical as well as indicative. In the beginning 
of the volume, the author contends that the Nineteenth Century is 
one of preparation for future triumphs in the advance of civilization, 
the growth of democracy, the improvement of society, and the 
spread of the Gospel. The race as yet is in an early stage of develop- 
ment, he says, but its ultimate perfection is none the less assured, 
and in future will be more rapid. Then follow two splendid chap- 
ters, one on the contributions made to the world’s advancement by 
the three great races of antiquity, the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
who perfected respectively the spiritual, intellectual, and physical 
conditions of humanity, the other on the part played by the Anglo- 
Saxons, who, he thinks, united all the distinctive characteristics of 
the other three. Powerful as is his review of the past, and his abil- 
ity to see into and grasp the true meaning of history, his considera- 


*The New Era; or, The Coming Kingdom, 


By the Rey. Josiah Strong, D.D, 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
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tion of the present and future of Christianity are fully as effective. 
The great needs of humanity are distinctly portrayed, and the neces- 
sity of a purified Christianity for doing the world’s work is admi- 
rably set forth. . The book appears at a most opportune time, 
and cannot fail to be of great and lasting service to the cause of 
truth.” 


Equally positive is The Times (Chicago) as to the value of Doctor 
Strong’s book: 


‘He discusses popular discontent as it is evidenced in many direc- 
tions, the problem of the country, the problem of the rapid increase 
of city population, the separation of the masses from the Church, and 
the mission of the Church. He recognizes the necessity of new 
methods in Church work among the masses, in the necessity of per- 
sonal contact and ciperation. The author is earnest and enthusias- 
tic in what he believes, and his ideas are uniformly good. His book 
is one that cannot but be valuable to the student of religious 
sociology.” 


On the other hand, The Nation (New York) thinks the book con- 
tains principally ‘‘ wind,” and is filled with tumefied phrases which 
amount to but little, and that, in fact, the publication is worthless: 


‘*The author has not abated one whit of that religious Chauvinism 
which, in his former book, ‘Our Country,’ made Matthew Arnold 
stare and gasp. He has only come now to give the scientific reasons 
for the faith that is in him, and these we have in a little series of 
‘fundamental laws and principles ’ which have governed the develop- 
ment of the world up to the present, and from which it follows with 
the most irrefragable logic that the Anglo-Saxon race is the flower 
of all creation, and the United States its destined garden—or, as Dr. 
Strong puts it in startling italics, ‘ Now, for the first time in the 
record of history the greatest race occupies the greatest home.’ 

‘In one chapter of twenty-four pages we are given the great 
‘principles’ operative in the history of civilization, which ‘seem to 
afford the true key to history, though I find no recognition of them 
in Hegel, Guizot, Buckle, Draper, or any other writer on the philoso- 
phy of history.’ What these principles or ‘ characteristics’ are, the 
reader can find out, by an easy short-cut, through learning that ‘the 
miracle’ is that they ‘are all united in one and the same race’—that 
lucky Anglo-Saxon, of course, in its American variety. . . . 

« We have thought it worth while to give up space to this book, 
not only because it is doubtless destined to considerable vogue, but 
because it is the very flower of a kind of taking writing and speak- 
ing on great subjects, by good and able men, which is accepted by 
multitudes in lieu of sounder thought, and particularly as an excuse 
for doing no thinking themselves. These neat generalizations, even 
supposing them not to be‘preposterous, as they often are, are but so 
much feeding upon the east wind. Of his ‘ principles’ Dr. Strong 
says he is ‘ absolutely sure’; that they must be applied if civilization 
is to be saved, he ‘cannot doubt’; but of ‘ specific methods of apply- 
ing them’ he must ‘speak with diffidence.’ This puts us on track 
of the essential vice of such appeals to the emotions in great swelling 
words of vanity. followed up by such a pitiful modicum of practical 
example and direction.” 


: BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


About Men and Things: Papers from My Study-Table Drawer. 
S. Henry. (Whittaker’s Library of Church Teaching and Defense, No.3.) T 
Whittaker. Paper, soc. 

Burton (Sir Richard F.), K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his Wife, Isabel Burton. 
Vol. I. Portraits, Illustrations, Maps. D. Appleton & Co. 

Cholera (A Chaper on) for Lay Readers: History, Symptoms, Prevention, and 
Treatment of this Disease. Walter Vought, MD. F. A. Davis Co., Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 75c. The writer maintains that cholera is one of the few germ 
diseases which by the use of care and intelligence can be easily prevented. 

Greek Prose Composition, Exercises in. Based on Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Books I.-IV. Together with Inductive Studies in the Uses of the Greek Modes. 
Based on Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book IV. William R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of the University of Chicago, and Clarence F. Castle, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago. American Book Co., 75c. 

‘““Guardian Angel."’ By Lilian. The Ideal Pub. Co., Albany. Paper, 30c. 
In the form of fiction, the arguments of those who oppose revealed religion are 
answered. 

Irving (Washington), The Work of. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Cloth, soc. A review of Irving’s literary work. 


Journal of the Federal Convention Kept by James Madison; Reprinted from 
the Edition of 1840, Which was Published Under Direction of the United States 
Government from the Original MSS.; Edited by E. H. Scott. Special Edition, 
Albert, Scott, & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $s. 

Looking Within. The Misleading ‘Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
Made Manifest. A Reply to ‘*Looking Backward.”’ J. W. Roberts. A. S 
Barnes & Co. Cloth, $x. 

Paris, A Great Man of the Provinces in. 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


‘ Parthia. Prof. George Rawlinson, Author of ** Ancient Egypt,"’ etc. (The 
New Volume of ** The Story of the Nations.”) T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
Cloth, 5s. 

Philanthropy, The Literature of. Edited by Mrs. Frances A. Goodale. Harper 
& Bros. Cloth, $1. Among the subjects treated are, ‘Criminal Reform,” 
‘* Tenement Neighborhood Idea,’ ‘* University Settlement,” ** The Society of the 
Red Cross,” ‘* The Indian,”* * The Anti-Slavery Struggle,” ** The Negro and 
Civilization,” “* The Education of the Blind.” 

Stories of the Sea. Contents: The Port of Missing Ships, by John R. Spears; 
The Fate of the Georgiana,by Maria Blunt; Captain Black, by Charles E. 
Carry]; The Last Slaveship, by George Howe, M.D. Charles Scribner's Sons 
Cloth, Iius., 75c. 


The Rev. C. 


Harper & Bros. 


By Honore de Balzac. Translated by 
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THE CHURCH PRESS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN FINANCE. 


The action of the stronger banks in helping 
the weaker to tide over a severe financial stress 
is first of all self-protective; but 7%e Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Dutch-Ref.), New York, sees 
in it also an admirable exhibition of the true 
Christian spicit: 





‘* A few years ago, the banks of this city 
acted upon the Christian principle that the 
strong should bear the infirmities of the weak. 
By obedience to this Christian law they then 
averted financial disaster. ‘The same course 
was pursued in Great Britain. Now again, 
for some weeks past, mutual dependence, mu- 
tual responsiblity, and the brotherhood of men, 
have been nobly recognized by the banks of 
Eastern cities, under the leadership of the 
banks of this City of New York. Again a 
financial storm has been tempered and moder- 
ated. The help extended to all parts of the 
country has been large, timely, generous, and 
invaluable. Such a fact occurring among men 
one of whose familiar sayings is *‘ Business is 
business,’ is a very encouraging indication of 
the prevalence of the principles of the Word 
of God and of the disposition which Christianity 
has produced. There are many genuine Chris- 
tian men among the officers and directors of 
the banks of Eastern cities. They are not 
*gold bugs,’ or ‘robber barons,’ or heartless 
capitalists. They are patriotic men of a noble 
public spirit, recognizing their obligations to 
the nation, and they are men governed by 
Christian principles. Trying times reveal 
character. Now twice the revelation in this 
vicinity among bankers has been something to 
be thankful for and to admire.” 





THE COLOR-LINE. 


We note in our religious exchanges this week 
two protests regarding the drawing of the line 
against men with the black skin: 


The Living Church (Prot. Epis.), Chicago.— 
We are surprised and puzzled to learn through 
recent occurrences at the Mott Haven Station 
of the New York Central Railroad, that the 
Y. M. C. A. refuses to allow the colored 
porters of the road to take their meals in their 
lunch-room at that point. It is true the case 
was not met squarely, but by the method some- 
times characterized as ‘‘ whipping the devil 
around the stump.” When complaints were 
made against the presence of colored men at 
the tables, an order was issued that only 
**members” should be allowed in the room. 
But it is asserted that another rule excludes 
railroad porters from membership, and, as they 
are all colored men, the new order bars the 
way to the only colored men who ever sought 
the privilege, while white men are not asked 
whether they are members or not. This 
reveals a state of things which is in no way 
creditable toa ‘* Christian” establishment, and 
the higher authorities of the Y. M. C. A. 
should lose no time in putting an end to such 
anomalies. It is sheer hypocrisy to talk of the 
wrongs of the Southern negro while such glar- 
ing inconsistencies are allowed to exist in a 
society which stands preéminently before the 
community as the representative of the prin- 
ciple of Christian brotherhood. 


The Christian Banner (Afro - Baptist), 
Philadelphia.—We would be glad to do away 
with papers based on color lines, if we could 
get the same privileges and prominence in 
other papers that the whites get. We are de- 
barred from all privileges on their editorial 
staff and their publishing-houses, not because 
we lack qualification, but because of our color, 
There is nothing else left for us to do: but to 
establish and support our own papers and pub- 
lishing-houses in justice to our progress and 
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intelligence. Our white friends close their 
doors against us. If we desire to get on the 
inside we must build our own houses and have 
our doors and carry our own keys, then we 
can go in and out as we feel disposed. 


A NEW CHURCH “ATTRACTION.” 


The Rev. Jobn E. Fray, of Clermont Avenue | 


Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, recently 
adopted the novel experiment of pretty-girl 
ushers as a means of securing the attendance 
of the young men and their ‘‘ interest in church 
work.” Whatever might have been the ultimate 


effect of this rather startling innovation, it has | 
not met with favor from the Church press, | 


and it is understood that it has been abandoned 
after very brief trial. 


. 

The Watchman (Baptist) Boston.—The de- 
vice of increasing a congregation by employ- | 
ing young women as ushers, strikes us as one | 
of the most vulgar expedients in Church work | 
that has come to our notice. There is no | 
essential objection to having young women | 
serve as ushers except on the ground of good | 
taste ; but to enlist them in this service for the | 
sake of increasing the congregation degrades | 
the Church to the level of the places that use 
the attractions of women as a device for in- 
creasing their custom. A minister who can- 
not get a respectable congregation without re- 
sorting to such a vulgar scheme should remove 
to some place where there are people who 
want to hear him, or adopt some other voca- | 
tion. 


The Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Regis-| 
ter, New York.—Young women as ushers, and | 
the prettiest in the congregation, is the sensa- | 
tional method of Rev. John E. Fray, of Cler- | 
mont Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
to attract young mentoservice. In explaining 
his new departure in the Brooklyn LZagie, he | 
says that ‘‘ our young men do not seem to take | 
the interest in Church work that they should ”; | 
that the sermon is apt to be ‘‘ too heavy,” and | 
** as a consequence the young men doze off and | 
either leave before the services are over, or 
wait until the benediction and then stay away 
for a long time”; that ‘‘schemes must be de- 
vised for inviting the attention and enthusiasm 
of young people to Church work”; that he 
‘* proposesto watch and see if the young women 
ushers can accomplish anything”; and that if 
this scheme does not succeed, he * will try 
something else.” For Dr. Fray’s sake we are 
sorry to note that the first trial has provena 


failure. The young men who have shown | 


themselves so impervious to the ‘‘ Word of 
the Lord,” are not the less so to the charms of 
the fair sex, and the Doctor, in order to make 
good his word, must try something else. One 
of his critics, a non-Catholic one, we are glad 
to say, has been ungenerous enough to suggest 
that ‘‘ free beer” and tables like those at Ger- 
man gardens are just the things to fetch those 
whom he is after, but judging by the success 
of Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York, with his ‘‘Church saloons,” 


we are not at all sanguine that the critic has| 


aided Dr. Fray in the solution of his problem. 


The Christian Secretary (Baptist), Hart- 
ford.—The editor of Zhe Secretary is a strong 


believer in the rights of women. We believe | 


that a woman who does the same work as a 
man, equally well, ought to have equal pay. 
But we are not in favor of women ushers in 
churches for the avowed purpose of drawing 
young men. Weregard the action of a Presby- 
terian pastor in Brooklyn in this matter asa 
confession of weakness and an _ insult to 
Christianity. 


HORSE-RACE GAMBLING. 
[From The Canadian Presbyterian, Toronto.] 
The religious press of the United States, 
aided by a number of influential dailies, is 
making a determined and powerful assault 
upon the race-tracks. If one-half that is said 
is correct, and very likely the whole is, horse- 
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racing in the United States is one of the most 
| villainous forms of gambling. Our neighbors 
seldom do things by halves, and we should not 
| be surprised if the honest people who live 
| around some of the worst tracks should rise in 
| their might some day and lynch two or three 
dozen of the racing men. At this distance it 
seems inexplicable that the State of New Jer- 
sey cannot rid itself of such a moral pest, 
Nobody expects the law to do anything for 
New York, but surely gamblers and blacklegs 
| do not control all the States, 





| 

CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY EXEM- 
PLIFIED. 

| Lhe Independent (Undenom.), New York.— 
| A notable and most honorable incident is re- 
| ported from Long Island City, N. Y. Two 
| weeks ago the magnificent St. Mary’s Roman 
| Catholic Church was consumed by fire, with 
|the parochial schools and the pastor's resi- 
dence. The East Avenue. Baptist Church in 
that city, the Rev. L. T. Griffin pastor, has 
tendered to the Rev. John McGuire, pastor of 
the St. Mary’s Church, the free use of his 
church while the Catholics are building their 
new edifice. Mr. John F. Woodruff, a wealthy 
gentleman, whose wife is one of the most 
prominent Baptists in the city, offers to Father 
McGuire a handsome brownstone house for his 
use as a parochial home until the old parsonage 
canbe rebuilt. Father McGuire has accepted 
both offers, and in a public communication 
says: 

The generosity of our Baptist friends is a long ste 

forward in the direction of that universal brotherhood 
of man for which we are all striving. 
Father McGuire celebrated mass last Sunday 
in the Baptist Church immediately before the 
opening of the Baptist service. This action is 
said to have the full approval of Pastor Griffin 
and the trustees of the Baptist Church. Of 
course in this action neither party concedes 
anything but Christian courtesy to the other. 
One Church of Christ gives shelter to another 
Church of Christ in its trouble. All we can 
fairly assume that is granted by the Baptists is 
that they do not regard the Catholic Churchas 
|idolatrous. They believe Catholics to be 
| Christian brethren, although mistaken Chris- 
tian brethren. ‘The Roman Catholics do not 
| at all endorse Protestantism, nor allow that the 
Baptist Church is properly constituted, or that 
its ministry has valid orders. ‘They each 
recognize the other as trying to do good, and 
in their mistaken way as trying to serve God, 
They overlook the mistakes if they can only 
serve each other. It is very appropriate that 
this courtesy should come from a denomination 
| which possesses Dr. Fulton. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR 
CHARITY. . 
The Catholic News, New York.—In Pitts- 
| burgh we notice a case of practical Christianity 
| which gives us pleasure to chronicle. A fair 
|has been held in the Pittsburgh Exhibition 
| Building for the joint benefit of the Catholic 
| Roselia Foundling Asylum and the Protestant 
| Bethesda Home for Fallen Women. ‘The 
women in charge of the booths were both 
Protestant and Catholic, and the fair was pat- 
| ronized by everybody. ‘The profits footed up 
|$20,000. The promoters of the enterprise 
were the Rev. Father Morgan M. Sheedy and 
| Rev. George Hodges, the latter being the 
| pastor of the wealthiest Protestant Church in 
Pittsburgh. Father Sheedy and the Rev. 
|Mr. Hodges also held joint peoples’ praise 
| services in the same Exhibition Hall for the 
| same purpose; this seems to us to be doing the 
| right thing in the right way at the right time. 
We may be perliaps permitted to congratulate 
| Father Sheedy and Rev. Mr. Hodges in this 
|demonstration of practical Christianity. <A 
| little more of this spirit throughout the coun- 
|try would immensely lighten the labor of all 
| those of every denomination in whose care are 
| human souls, It would go a long way to dis- 
pel the feeling of mutual distrust and dislike 
| the fomenting of which appears to be the chief 
aim and object of many people in this country. 
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BIMETALLISM. 


The agitation over the Sherman Law has 
naturally developed considerable discussion 
regarding the general principle of bimetallism. 
The American Bimetallic League in session in 
Chicago last week, which demanded the free 
coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 tot, is criti- 
cised especially on the one point that it aban- 
doned the principles of bimetallism, and de- 
manded, practically, silver monometallism. A 
speech by Mr. A. J. Balfour, leader of the 
Conservative Party of England, in behalf of 
bimetallism, has awakened considerable com- 
ment, 


The Chicago Convention. 


The Herald (Ina.), Boston.—To call the 
Convention that has been in session in Chicago 
a bimetallic conference is a misnomer, In 
spite of all assertions to the contrary, the men 
interested in this movement are monometal- 
lists, as much so as any to be found in London 
or Berlin. The difference between them and 
these last-named defenders of asingle standard 
is that one class believes in basing a currency 
system on gold and the other in basing it upon 
silver. The gold monometallists have the 
honesty of their convictions, for they frankly 
assert that they do not care to consider silver 
except in the light of a subsidiary coin. The 
silver monometallists pose as bimetallists, 
wishing, as they say, to give an equal standing 
to both gold and silver; but they seek to do 
this, not by arranging that each metal shall 
have an equal value as bullion, but by accord- 
ing to silver, at its old ratio of value, the same 
right of free coinage that is granted to gold. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. — For 
sixty years gold has been the satisfactory unit 
and standard of value in this country, and the 
active and practical business element of the 
country would continue under that standard. 
Doubtless the incendiary excesses of the silver 
orators at Chicago will deepen the conviction 
of the country that its business safety lies in 
repudiating further silver experimentation 
while using silver largely as subsidiary cur- 
rency. 


The News (Ind.), Detroit.—The very best 
that the silver men can hope for is some com- 
promise by which free coinage may be granted 
on the basis of putting a larger number of 
grains into the silver dollar. ‘The Western sil- 
verites have been so wild and rattled all along 
that they have not taken the opportunity to 
discuss the situation on ideas of this kind, and 
there is but little evidence that most of them 
will not claim all or nothing. Senator Wol- 
cott is one of the few silver men who see this, 
but he is going to Washington, and will not be 
at Chicago. He said the other day, that ‘‘ the 
battle in Congress will not be over the Sherman 
Law, but over the character of the substitute, 
and that seems to narrow down to the ratio to 
be established between gold and silver.” 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York.— 
The resolutions of the Silver Convention now 
sitting in Chicago, are very different from what 


we expected in spirit tne and expression. | 


They are much more moderate in statement 
than the public address issued and published 
by the recent Silver Convention in Denver, and 
are entirely free from that violenceand bravado 
characterizing the speeches of free-silver cham- 
pions delivered at the present, as well as at the 
previous, Silver Convention. The argument is, 
however, the old familiar one—that silver is 
the world’s talisman against all financial ills. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland.—What oc- 
curred in England and France will follow any 
free coinage of silver in America. Gold will 
go to a premium because it is certain to be 
relatively more valuable than the ratio the 
free-silver cranks desire or will consent to, and 
the United States will come to a silver basis. 


THE 
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This makes it clear that these men in session 
at Chicago are not bimetallists at all, as they 
pretend to be, but silver monometallists. 


The Heralg (Ind.), New York.—The out- 
come of the ‘‘ Silver Congress” at Chicago is 
a set of resolutions as absurd as the assem- 
blage itself was grotesque and incongruous. 
So lame and impotent is the conclusion that it 
would provoke pity if one’s risibles were not 
excited by the circumstances in which it was 
reached. An assemblage in which Phoebe 
Cozzens sat cheek by jowl with ‘* Cryptogram” 
Donnelly, and Capt. Jack Crawford, the scout, 
was vis-a-vis to Terence Powderly, and Pro- 
hibitionist St. John, of Kansas, jostled 
‘* Blood-to-bridles” Waite, might be expected 
to result in something novel and picturesque. 
Asa matter of fact, however, the resolutions 
embodied nothing more than the hackneyed, 
commonplace, free-silver nonsense of which 
the country has become so utterly weary. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn.—The Conven- 
tion has served a useful purpose, because it has 
given the Populists and the silver men an op- 
portunity to make public their ideas upon the 
subject of money. The value of such publicity 
lies, not in the worth or soundness of the ideas 
advanced, but in their worthlessness. They 
need but to be stated to be rejected by intelli- 
gent and thinking men. . . . If any one 
wants to know what not to believe upon the 
subject of financial economics he will find it 
here. Asacompendium of errors it is valu- 
able. 4 prccecaseiied av 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.) Philadelphia,—In 
taking this action [demanding free coinage at 
ratio of 16 to 1] the Convention threw away its 
only opportunity to prove that it was more in- 
terested in bimetallism than in maintaining the 
profits of silver-mining. At the present value 
of silver buillion itis only a little less than 
highway robbery to ask that the present ratio 
shall be maintained. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—The 
master-spirit of the Convention is General 
Warner. We know that this is so froma re- 
mark he made, viz., that— 

‘* There was but one man in the United States Senate 
who knew that the Act of 1873 demonetized silver, and 
yet he has never been hung or shot for treason, That 
Act will be known in history as the crime of 1873. Let 
the memories of those who stand connected with it rot 
in oblivion,” 

The one man here referred to is Senator 
Sherman. General Warner has had the repu- 
tation of an honest man, but he can have it no 
longer. A few years ago Mr. Sherman went 
into the history of the Act of 1873, and showed 
that there was no room for any charge or in- 
sinuation of dishonesty or double dealing on 
the part of himself or anybody else in the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1873. Of this speech of 
Mr. Sherman General Warner cannot be igno- 
rant. Mr. Sherman concluded by saying that 
if, hereafter, anybody should repeat those lies 
about him, he would call that person by his 
appropriate title. He may not think Mr, 
Warner worthy of notice, but if any Senator 
shall dare to say what Mr. Warner said at 
Chicago, it is most likely that he will hear 
himself called a liar. 


The Star (ind.), Washington, D. C.—There 
has been a supposition that the Convention 
would be satisfied if the Government would 
agree to exalt the value of fifty cents’ worth of 
silver to a dollar, but it seems now as though 
nothing short of human blood—flowing in rich 
and boiling torrents—will abate the mimic 
fury which was turned loose in Chicago this 
week, . . . Every business man admits 
that silver has monetary rights, but if the 
friends of the white metal continue to give 
utterance to much more such idiocy [referring 
to Gov. Waite’s speech] they will alienate 
popular sympathy, and compel vigorous 
antagonism. 


The Banner (Ind.), Nashviile Tenn.—The 
so-called National Bimetallic Convention at 
Chicago showed itself to be an out-and-out Sil- 
ver Convention which would countenance no 
measure which does not magnify silver, admit 





of no compromise which does not make silver 
king, and hear no suggestion that does not 
compass the absolutely unlimited free coinage 
of that metal. The Convention was composed 
mainly of Populists, and it is interesting to 
note that it was at one time upon the eve of 
voting into its platform the enunciation of the 
doctrine that land should be made the basis of 
a money issue. 


The Deseret Daily News (Mormon), Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—From the lowest note inthe scale 
to near the highest if not actually the highest, 
the ward heeler and the venerated statesman, 
the shrieker of the country press and the met- 
ropolitan moulder of conservative opinion, the 
professional inciter to riot and the man of law 
and order, the blasphemer and scoffer along- 
side the Christian and cultivated—all these are 
there, and out of such a medley is it possible 
that the refrain will be a ‘* harmonious con- 
course of melodious sound” or the jargon of 
‘* sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh” ? 
. . « We feel assured that if the cause of 
silver shall be maintained it will be not through 
the efforts and practices of many of those who 
are now in the Convention, but in spite of them. 


The Journal ( Rep.) Boston.—There are two 
things that may be briefly said concerning the 
demands formulated by the Silver Convention 
at Chicago—the first that the actual result of 
the policy which the Convention recommends 
would not be bimetallism, which it professes 
to have at heart, but monometallism on a 
silver basis ; and the other that the adoption 
of such a policy would be a far heavier blow to 
the wage-earning millions than to the bankers 
and brokers against whom the Convention 
directed its invectives. 3 

The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The Silver 
Convention will do neither harm nor good. 
The country is so used to the rant of the silver 
men that it has ceased to take it seriously. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit.—The absurdity 
of the Silverite Convention becomes manifest 
when it is considered that the cause of silver is 
utterly hopeless. ‘The silver men might as well 
try to resurrect the past and to carry us back 
to the times of the revolution as to attempt to 
compel the use of silver in the same manner 
as it was then used. 


The Silver Standard or Bimetallism— 
Which ? 


[Judge W. H. West, of Bellefontaine, O., in The Tribe 
une, N. Y., August 7.) 


He who on principle favors a single stand- 
ard of gold or asingle standard of silver is an 
honest monometallist. He who favors the 
use of both metals in our monetary system in 
an honest bimetallist. But he who, professing 
to favor the bimetallic standard, advocates a 
policy and such weight of one of the standard 
coins as will, and of necessity must, expel one 
of the metals, is a monometallist sailing under 
bimetallic colors. Senator Stewart, in his re- 
cent very able and exhaustive debate with Mr. 
Horr, exhibits such colors when, in answer to 
a question pressed by Mr. Horr, whether 
cheap standard silver dollars would not neces- 
sarily expel gold from circulation as money, 
replied that he could not see that any detri- 
ment would result if it did. 

Disguise it as they may, the real question 
now presented to the country for its decision 
by the friends of free coinage is not, ‘* Shall 
we have the single gold standard or bimetal- 
lism?” but ‘‘ Shall we have the single silver 
standard or bimetallism?” ‘The producers of 
silver naturally prefer the single silver stand- 
ard, The oft-reiterated accusation that Euro- 
pean suspension of coinage was the result of 
gold monometallic conspiracy is simply the 
cry of ‘stop thief” under which to cover the 
movements of silver monometallists. Whether 
that suspension was wise or unwise, was or was 
not the fruit of conspiracy, twenty years have 
elapsed, and no government of Europe has 
reversed that action. It is, therefore, an 
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accomplished fact confronting us; we must 
accept it, and govern our actions accordingly. 

The conclusion is resistless that under exist- 
ing monetary conditions the mint of the United 
States should not be opened to the unrestricted 
free coinage of both gold and silver into stand- 
ard dollars at their present coinage ratio, or 
difference in weight, of 1 to 16, but at a coin- 
age ratio of not less than 1 to 24, So as to con- 
form it to the existing commercial ratio and 
restore the parity of values between the two 
dollars, as our illustrious ancestors did in 1834. 
Either this or some equivalent legislation must 
be resorted to; otherwise abandon one or the 
other of the metals. 


An English View of Our Situation. 
[The Times (Conserv.), London.) 


The economical embarrassments in which a 
succession of grave errors has involved the 
United States are not to be got rid of ata 
stroke, but the first step will be taken in the 
right direction when men of sense come to 
recognize the fact that the present situation is 
a wholly untenable one. The silver monopo- 
lists are plainly desperate, when they resort to 
menaces of open terrorism and ruthless pro- 
scription. At first they were ostentatiously 
confident that they could bring the world to its 
senses by stopping production and refusing to 
supply any more silver except at a price worthy 
of the merits of that metal. Finding that the 
world was not alarmed by the threat to 
restrict the excessive supply of a depreciated 
commodity, the silver monopolist declared, 
with equal confidence, that President and 
Congress would be unable to repeal the Act 
under which the Treasury has been piling up 
in its vaults 54,090,000 ounces of a metal that 
is practically unavailable as currency. But the 
latter attitude impressed the American public 
as little as the former. When the monopolists 
are driven back upon wild talk about revolu- 
tion, bloodshed, and the expulsion of ‘‘ British 
Tories,” it may be safely assumed that they 
have little hope of fighting the battle success- 
fully on the ground of political and economical 
argument. At the same time, the difficulties 
of the situation are so great and parties are 
cut up by so many cross-divisions that it is 
not at all clear what course Congress will 
take in the coming session. It is certain that 
the longer a solution is delayed the greater 
will be the dislocation of business interests by 
the change. 


Balfour’s Speech for Bimetallism. 


QArthur J. Balfour, Conservative Leader in the House 
of Commons, in speech at the Mansion House, 
London, Thursday, Aug. 3.) 

I have heard it stated that those who go in 
for a double standard desire an inflated cur- 
rency and by a process of inflation artificially 
‘to raise prices. I am not concerned to deny 
that. Possibly in the Western States of Amer- 
ica there may be a body of opinion of some 
importance on which this criticism may truly 
be passed. But I most emphatically assert 
that it is not true of any body of opinion in 
thiscountry. . . . 

What are the causes which interfere with the 
Stability of a standard ? 

The first cause undoubtedly is the alteration 
of the conditions under which the metal is 
produced. New discoveries, exhaustion of 
mines, new processes, new inventions, all are 
influences which either augment or diminish 
the supply of gold in the world, and must ulti- 
mately have the effect of altering that standard. 
If you have a double standard, if you can 
count for your standard of value not merely 
upon the gold supply, but upon it plus the 
silver supply, it is evident that any oscillation 
or cause of change is diminished, because it is 
Spread over a wider area. 

The second great cause of variations in the 
value of a standard arises from the pressure 
put upon it by the growth of commerce, popu- 
lation, and transactions. If the world is to 
grow in population and commerce, each incre- 
ment of population, each augmentation of 
commerce throws a greater strain upon the 
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standard by which the transactions of the com- | 
munity are measured. If this strain is thrown | 
upon a gold-plus-silver standard any given 
change will produce much less variation in 
value than if confined to either gold alone or 
silver alone. 

The third cause of variation I take to be 
legislation. ‘There are some people who ap- 
parently are of the opinion that legislation 
ought to have nothing to do with the question 
of the value of a standard. That is entirely a 
delusion. The very term ‘legal tender” im- 
plies that the tender is the creation of law, and 
because a creation of law an artificial creation 
of the community. If each State is to legis- 
late for itself without consultation with other 
States its action might throw the whole mone- 
tary interests of the world into confusion, and 
produce an enormous variation in the standard. 
We desire to be stable. 

Stability, although the most important, is 
not the only element necessary or desirable in 
legal tender. It should be accessible. . . . 

I believe I am right in saying that at the 
present moment the great military Powers of 
the Continent have over their gold reserves 
control of which we in this country have no 
notion. If peaceful relations did not exist I 
see no difficulty in a foreign government, by 
depriving us of our gold, producing disaster in 
the city of London. If weare dependent upon 
gold and silver that danger would be, if not 
removed, greatly mitigated. 

One further quality. ‘The standard should | 
be international. 

It is a mere relic of barbarism, a mere sur- 
vival from the Middle Ages, that that which is 
legal-tender in one country should not also be 
legal-tender in another. . . . 

Surely, if it can be shown that, as regards 
its stability, its accessibility, its internation- 
ality, a double standard is incontrovertibly 
better than a single standard, and that the evils 
which follow from a single standard are not 
obscure and theoretical, but menacing and in- 
sistent, touching every interest and every class, 
I have at all events made out a strong primd- 
facie case, which every man should honestly 
examine for himself. Whether popular ob- 
jections to a double standard are or are not 
well founded, it appears that there has been a 
Nemesis which has followed upon extreme ad- 
herence to what they are pleased to describe 
as orthodox doctrine. 

I appeal to that portion of my audience 
whose minds are not yet made up on this 
question to reflect whether, of all subjects in 
the world which deserve international treat- 
ment, that of the currency does not stand in 
the very first rank. 

I urge them to consider whether we can 
afford to lose out of circulation in the world 
the whole of that vast mass of silver which 
now does duty in oiling the wheels of com- 
merce; whether we can contemplate without 
absolute terror the substitution of a gold stand- 
ard throughout the world for the silver stand- 
ard which now covers so large a part of it. 


Some German Comments. 


Kolnische Zeitung (National Liberal), Kéin, 
Germany.—The white metal has been ostra- 
cised by the principal silver country in the 
world. In America also the Sherman Law 
must fall, for that Law has been based upon 
the dollar valued at 129 cents, and at 67 cents 
it will hardly please the Americans. We stand 
thus before an almost unlimited depreciation 
of silver. Where will it end? Simply at a price of 
55 francs per kilogramme fine silver, at which 
price our banks may be willing to take the 
metal. In view of these naked facts we were 
perfectly justified to advocate the sale of 
the 70,000,000 marks worth of Austrian 
thalers, when silver stood yet as high as 4o 
fence per ounce. What are these coins worth 
to-day? Apparently about 35,000,000. But 
let the Government try to sell them in London 
or New York. Even at 25 or 20 pence no 
buyer will be found for such large quantities. 
Not one State will be able to part with its 





superfluous silver in future. Besides the 70,- 
000,000 marks of demonetized thalers in Ger-' 
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many, there are 32,000,000 old Bourbon 
piasters in Italy. Holland has 25,000,000 of 
2% gulden pieces, and Belgium{at least 200,- 
000,000 francs of superfluous five-franc pieces. 
Only France, the richest country in the world, 
will come out without serious loss. France 
remains the richest and most powerful, in 


| spite of all reverses. 


Weser Zeitung (Progressist), Bremen, Ger- 
many.—The stopping of free-silver coinage in 
India has not been without effect upon the 
German silver men, and Otto Arendt’s jokes 
about Bamberger’s ‘‘Golden Age” have ceased. 
The last foothold of silver is gone, and the 
American Silver Law must fall as a matter of 
course. A crisis, such as the world has never 
seen, is about to happen. The valueof silver 
has fallen from 1:15% toless than 1: 31, and 
the end is not yet; for what will be the effect 
of the repeal of the Sherman Law? Every 
sensible man must acknowledge that this catas- 
trophe would have come even if Germany had 
not long ago gone over to the gold standard. 
We may be thankful that our country is com- 
paratively free from the effects of the catas- 
trophe, that we do not, at least, suffer as much 
as we would have suffered if we had adhered 
to silver or bimetallism. 


THE TRIAL OF LIZZIE BORDEN. 
[Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in The Independent, Fuly 27 


An outsider, who has never studied the sub- 
ject, would be amazed at the quantity and 
quality of the wrongs which still cling—blots 
from the ruder ages—to our laws. This page 
could be darkened with them, did the space 
allow. 

One of the most serious of these errors the 
Borden tragedy has made painfully manifest. 

The laws governing the arrest and treat- 
ment of suspects in criminal cases must be 
thoroughly amended. A score of essays on 
human rights could not ‘‘ prove’”’ what the cold 
facts of this piteous drama present to our at- 
tention. . : 

If that was law which arrested Miss Borden 
as she was arrested, upon suspicion (we are 
now justified in saying), not enough to have 
arrested a chicken thief; if that was law which 
indicted her for parricide without justice and 
without mercy, as the evidence proves that 
she was indicted; not a home in America is 
safe. To many a nature imprisonment is worse 
than assassination. It is better to be murdered 
than to be accused of murder. It is better to 
be butchered than to be tortured. Nota man 
or woman of us is protected from perils darker 
than death—not the reader, not the writer of 
this column. To any soul of us such awful 
chance might befall. On any life of us such a 
bolt might crash. . . . 

It ought to be impossible—and it must be 
made so—for a suspected and innocent person 
to be thrown into prison, denied liberty or trial, 
and treated like acommon felon. It ought to 
be impossible—and in the name of justice, 
make it so!—to restrain such a prisoner for so 
long as to risk consequences which might 
make physical and mental wrecks of half the 
possible victims of this ancient and respectable 
legal custom. Miss Borden bore it, God knows 
how. I know women as innocent as the daisies 
which anticipated the jury as they crept into 
her hand, who would have become maniacs in 
three weeks’ time, from sheer horror of the 
situation. Nay, I know some for whom three 
days would suffice. A presumably innocent 
gentleman, in a Western State, imprisoned on 
accusation of murder last year, did thus lose 
his reason, and in three weeks’ time took his 
own life in his cell. 

It ought to be impossible—and it must be- 
come so—for doubtful trifles and quibbles to 
indict the presumably innocent. It ought to 
be impossible for a good girl to be accused of 
murder because she calls her stepmother a 
mean old thing. It ought tobe impossible to 
set all the State’s officers at work for a year to 


try to hang her, because she openly burns an 


old dress with paint stains on it. If this is law, 
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it ought not to be; and the 
amended, 

That is too dangerous a legal system which 
can allow a police mistake to ruin a spotless | 
reputation or take an innocent life. | 

That is too defective a legal system which 
can throw a guiltless person into prison and 
keep him there till the courts, at their leisure, 
get ready to try him; and then offer him no 
reparation for so mortal a wrong. 

Within atime so recent that we do not like 
to be reminded of the fact, a man was indicted 
for murder in a Massachusetts court, and im- | 
prisoned for, I think, over a year. At this| 
point the authorities became satisfied of his in- | 
nocence, and he was released. 

The falsely suspected man, on being set free, | 
occupied himself with the startling idea that he | 
could obtain redress from his captors, for loss 
of character, time, health, income, and a few 
other such trifles which had their importance 
to him. He applied to the Legislature for 
compensation for his sufferings. He was 
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The International Conference of Socialists, 
this week in Zurich, Switzerland, 
gives special timeliness to this subject. Wo go 


to press too early to print any comments on 


the Conference itself, but the subject of Social- 
ism is an ever-present one in both the Ameri. | 


can and foreign press, and we present below 


| some interesting observations thereon, 


Many Types of Socialism. 
The Tribune (Kep.), New York.—Gambetta 


|} once said in his incisive way: ‘* There is no 


| social question; there are social questions.” 


If there were one problem which the working 
millions of the world were agitating and debat- 


| ing with passionate intensity of feeling there 


awarded one thousand dollars; and I am told | 


that this is a solitary case of its kind, 


man was sentenced for life for a certain crime, 
and remained in the State’s prison for, I think, 
it was seventeen years; but I illustrate from 
memory. Attheend of that time his innocence 
was proved and he was released, a broken, 
aged, miserable man, without friends, home, 
or the means of subsistence, or the vigor to 
procure them. We have yet to learn what 
reparation was offered by the State to this 
wronged and helpless citizen. 

A railroad corporation maims or slaughters 
a passenger or a citizen, and has to pay for it, 
The State, like other human forces, too fre- 
quently makes mistakes. When it does, it 
ought to be held responsible for the conse- 
quences, 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 


[The Times, London.} 

The consequences of the emancipation of 
negroes in Cuba are described in a series of 
reports which have recently come to hand 
from British Consular officers in various parts 
of the island. ‘The Vice-Consul at Cardenas 
Says that in his district emancipation has pro- 
duced a transition state, the full effect of which 
cannot be realized yet. But he notes that the 
condition of the negroes is much improved. 
They are industrious, and avail themselves of 
the facilities offered by the municipal schools 
for the education of their children. They 
have also their little clubs.and societies, and 
may be said generally to be advancing in the 
path of moral and intellectual progress. On 
the other hand, the Vice-Consul at Sagua la 
Grande says that in his district the condition 
and conduct of the emancipated negroes have 
not much improved since the abolition of 
slavery. They earn good wages, but many of 
them do not work more than half the month, 
and spend the other half in idleness. 
are public schools for the children; but 
the boys go to work at 8 or 9 years of age, as 
they can obtain good wages in leading oxen. 
Their views of marriage are very lax, and they 
prefer to preserve what they call their free- 
dom. From Nuevitas the Vice-Consul reports 
that the negroes have heen left to themselves 
almost entirely, and under this process they 
are doing remarkably well. ‘This gentleman 
is a native of Cuba, and his opinion, therefore, 
is of especial interest. He thinks that, under 
all the circumstances, the black population of 
Cuba is behaving much better than the negroes 
elsewhere when suddenly freed from bondage. 
They apply themselves to work, and many 
have saved money; and they attend the schools 
With assiduity. . . In the Cienfuegos 
district the Vice-Consul, who is a planter of 
many years’ experience there, and to whose 
opinion the Consul-General attaches peculiar 
value, observes that the former slaves gradu- 
ally merged into the free colored population 
of the island after emancipation without giving 
any trouble, and it would be difficult to dis- 


cae ee , | manence of institutions. 
In another Eastern State, some time ago, a) nimity of opinion in a working world honey- 


might be cause for gloomy forebodings respect- 
ing the stability of governments and the per- 
But there is no una- 


combed with discontent and restlessness. ‘The 
Anarchist and the Socialist may speak at the 
same mass-meeting, but their points of view 
are opposite poles from which neither can 
approach the other. There are almost as 
many types of Socialism as there are forms of 
religion. The world would be none 
the better if the working masses were sunk in 
intellectual and social torpor, and without hope 
of a better future. There is a mechanical kind 
of content among the half-breed races of Mexico 
and Spanish America, and the swarming hives 
of population in China and India. There is 
little if any social unrest there, but neither is 
there any progress. The discontent of Europe 
and America is one of the signs of advancing 


. . . 


| civilization. 
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tinguish between them to-day. 


The Capitalist Must Go. 


The New Nation (People’s), Boston —The 
present business system of so-called private 
initiative, which Judge Brewer confounds with 
individual liberty, means the control and man- 
agement of all the wealth-producing machinery 
of the country and the labor of its people, by 
capitalists who form an infinitesimal fraction of 
the nation and who exercise their lordship 
solely for their private and personal advantage 
without any reference whatever to the general 
welfare. This system meets the strict defini- 
tionofatyranny. It corresponds historically 
very closely to the feudal system of the 
Middle Ages in Europe, when the coun- 
try and its people were similarly lorded 
over and exploited by the chiefs and barons. 
In course of time the kings of the various 
European countries took to themselves the 
power of the barons and ran the whole busi- 
ness, and, so far as it went, the change was a 
vast gain to the people. So now the people, 
whose sovereignty has succeeded to that of the 
kings, are about to take away the power of the 
irresponsible rulers called capitalists and ad- 
minister the economic government of the 
country, as they already nominally administer 
the political government, by the equal voice of 
all in the equal interest of all. 


The Prussian State Railroads. 


The Post Intelligencer (Rep.), Seattle, Wash. 
—Prussia, a poor country naturally, with no 
great resources, has made a successful financial 
experiment in State railroads. Her railroads, 
built by the State, paid in 1889-90 the interest 
on theircost, the interest on the State debt and 
a surplus of $35,000,000. This annual surplus 
has diminished, but last year it was $22,- 
500,000. In addition the railroads have paid 


off $137,500,000 of their debt, instead of | 


constantly adding to their cost as.all railroads 


do here. The railroad system of Prussia 
includes 15,530 miles, about thrice the 
mileage of the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy, the Southern Pacific, or the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Milwaukee. There is not in this 
country any group of 15,000 miles of 
railroad which distantly approaches the finan- 
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cial results of the Prussian roads, under official 
State management. On the other hand, their 
rates for freight are high, though their rates 
for passenger traffic are lower than in this 
country. The Berlin Elevated, for instance, 
averages 2% cents a passenger. From 1880 
to 1890 our freight rates fell one-third and our 
| passenger traffic a fifth. In Prussia the fall 
was only an eighth, Last, and most of all, no 
Prussian line is ‘‘ paralleled,”’ and they have to 
build no side lines at a loss to prevent com- 
| petitive inroads on their traffic. Prussia pro- 
tects railroad capital, while in the United 
States it is not protected. In Prussia, under 
State ownership, traffic pays a tax; while here 
| the tax is shifted on to the capital which builds 
the railroads, 


Socialism in the West. 


Herald (Dem.), Rochester.—There are many 
| Eastern statesmen who look for the sudden 
| dissolution of the Populist Party, which has 
| attained such remarkable strength in the West 
| since 1890. They remember that the Green- 
| back craze died out swiftly, and expect a like 
|result now. But careful students on the 
ground do not share this belief. Of this num- 
ber is Frank B. Tracy, of the Omaha Bee, who 
contributed to the May Forum a thoughtful 
article on the dangers to be apprehended from 
the spread of Socialism in the West. He 
shows that the Socialistic beliefs of the farm- 
ers, and of many city men as well, are at the 
bottom of the People’s Party, and that the 
organization named is in reality a gradual 
growth, rather than a sudden outburst of dis- 
content caused by poor crops and hard times. 


Christian Socialism. 


The Post (Dem.), Pittsburgh.—There are 

| grades of Socialism in France, running from 
| the atheistic extreme to what is known as the 
Christian Socialist movement. At the Catholic 

| Congress held at Toulouse an important speech 
| was made by Count de Mun, the leader of this 
Christian Socialist movement, in which he de- 
| clared that Socialism was the great question of 
the day, and that the Catholic Church ought to 
declare itself on the side of labor and not of 
capital. ‘This he advanced asthe meaning of 
the Pope’s liberal attitude and advocacy of 
social action by the Church. The Paris con- 
| servative papers denounce the speech as dan- 
| gerous, since it shows there is little difference 
| between the Socialism of the atheistic and the 
| hitherto supposed milder form of Christian 
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Socialism. 





German Socialism Not Revolutionary. 


The Journal (ind. Rep.), Minneapolis.— 
Socialism in Germany is a word which 
should not be sweepingly used in the sense 
of what. is radically utopian or revolution- 
ary. That radical element exists, of course; 
but many Socialist leaders, like Leibknecht, 
are rather sticklers for the principle of 
association in the arrangements and operations 
of economical life than promoters of imprac- 
ticable revolutions and unsettling of the old 
order. They will have radical reforms, but 
through the lawful process of the polls, and 
oppose the principle of individualism—self- 
interest, private property, and free competition 
—to which individualists would give very 
ample scope. The Social-Democrats aim im- 
mediately to break up the militarism which 
has imposed such crushing burdens upon Ger- 
many’s masses. But not a few among the 
most intelligent classes of Germany are Soci- 
alists in the sense that they believe the world’s 
broken furniture can be mended by gradual 
reforms, such as nationalizing land and rail- 
ways, factory acts, legalization of trades- 
unions, sanitary legislation, all measures for 
the real amelioration of the laboring classes. 


Illinois Staats-Zeitung, Chicago.—Emperor 
William looks from the windows of his palace 
upon a largely Socialistic city. Many of the 
good citizens of Berlin may be scared at this, 
but the Emperor himself has not yet learned 
to be afraid He proved this during the riots 
last year, when, accompanied by a single adju- 
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tant, he rode through the maddened crowds, 
and his behavior made such an impression 
that not even a nasty word was uttered against 
him. The body of the Berlin Socialists does 
not consist of tramps and toughs, but hard- 
working men, who have taken their share in 
building up the city. Many of them seem to 
have put off the idea of a Socialist-Republic 
into the far future, and are satisfied at present 
with a more or less friendly monarchy. ‘That 
William’s brain is actively engaged with 
* Social-Monarchic” thoughts is proved by 
his national and international attempts for the 
workingman’s protection. A_ revolution is 
therefore not to be feared from the Socialist 
elements in the capital. 


Equal Division of Property Impossible. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland.—The Socialis- 
tic agitators perpetrate a gross and ridiculous 
exagyeration in their clamorous contention for 
an equal division of property. ‘That, they say, 
would secure plenty forall. According to the 
census of 1890 the assessed valuation of all the 
property owned by the people of the United 
States was $24,000,000,000, and the true wealth 
of the country was estimated at $61,000,000,- 
ooo. If this sum were equally divided it would 
give $970 in round numbers to every man, 
woman, and child. But its division would be 
an impossibility, as a great part of it exists in 
the form of large establishments, railroads 
and steamboats, which could not be cut up and 
distributed. Most of this immense sum of 
$61 ,000,000,000 is in the shape of houses and 
lots, in saving-bank deposits, and in small for- 
tunes of $5,000, $10,000, $15,000, and $20,000. 
What the country needs is more small fortunes; 
more economy; more buying of homesand less 
grumbling about the inequality of opportuni- 
ties. There is an opportunity for every man, 
woman, and child in this country, but they will 
never find it by listening to Socialistic agita- 
tors. 


Paternalism and Self-Reliance. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—If the farm- 
ers of Minnesota were led, by a reasonable 
person they might profit by the example of 
their brethren in the wheat-growing counties 
of eastern Washington and western Idaho, 
who have made an interesting exhibition of 
self-reliance. The grain trade in that region 
was held three years ago by two elevator com- 
panies, which were allied to the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific Railroad Companies, 
respectively. These companies controlled the 
price of wheat to the great disadvantage of the 
producer. But when the Farmers’ Alliance in 
Washington sought for relief it did not 
demand that the State should go into the grain 
trade. The farmers decided that they them- 
selves should carry on the business in competi- 
tion with the railroad companies. The 
erection of the first warehouse by a company 
composed of farmers was svon followed by the 
construction of many others. Farmers alone 
were allowed to hold shares of stock. The 
parent company now owns thirty warehouses, 
and controls about two-thirds of the grain 
trade of the district. 


Shall the State Insure Employment ? 


The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.) St. 
Louis.—The other day, in Switzerland, the de- 
mand was made by the Socialists that an addi- 
tional amendment be submitted to the people, 
declaring that ‘‘ the right of sufficient remuner- 
ation for labor should be guaranteed by the 
State.” At a first glance, and especially at a 
Socialist first glance, there seems nothing un- 
reasonable in the proposition that the State 
shall employ labor when labor can find no 
other employment, and shall pay labor a re- 
munerative rate. But it will be easily seen 
that such a policy is beset with innumer- 
able difficulties. What rate shall _ consti- 
tute the ‘‘remunerative rate”? When 
citizens are out of employment from choice, as 
during a strike, is the State bound to provide 
labor for them? These are but two of the 
great problems which would at once be pre- 
sented were such an idea as this to be carried 
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into practical effect. In brief, as the State has 
no means of its own, but must collect all its 
funds from individual property-owners, the 
proposition reduces itself to this: that those 
who have means must provide for those who 
have not, or, when reduced to an ultimatum, 
that property-owners must divide, with the 
penniless.g 


‘ Socialism and the Democratic Party. 


The Times (Dem.), Kansas City, Mo.—A 
contest is coming on in which the Democratic 
Party will be on one side and the Socialists on 
the other. If he will look just a moment the 
citizen will see that the demand for free-silver 
coinage, which was logical and reasonable 
while there was ground for believing that our 
Government coinage could restore the com- 
mercial ratio of gold and silver, at this junct- 
ure simply rests upon a desire to use the laws 
for taking property from one man and giving 
itto another. It is the hope of getting some- 
thing for nothing, of escaping the responsi- 
bility of thought and labor, by the short cut of 
seizing whatever products of thought and labor 
the law-making power can confiscate. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—Centraliza- 
tion has gone too far already. A Government 
telegraph system would open the way for a 
Government telephone system, Government 
savings-banks, a Government express system, 
Government control of the railroads, Govern- 
ment milk delivery, Government abattoirs, 
cemeteries, dispensaries, lying-in hospitals, 
and undertaking establishments. 
not another; why not all? Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy resists every step toward the absorption 
of all powers by the Federal Government. 
That means State Socialism, disintegration, 
and sure destruction. Home Rule and the 
least amount of Government possible, are the 
fundamental articles of its faith. If Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy weakens in this respect, 
Heaven help the United States of America! 


Globe (Dem.), St. Paul. — One of the heri- 
tages of the war period, and the resultant con- 
trol of the country for so many years by a 
party essentially paternalistic in its nature, is 
the widely spread disposition of men to look 
to ‘* the Government” not only for relief from 
such dilemmas as we are now in, but also for 
the creation of prosperous conditions. . . . 
Those Republicans who, reflecting on these 
questions and tracing effects back to causes, 
begin to see that the Socialism of the Populists 
and the Nationalists and the Prohibitionists is 
but a logical and unavoidable outgrowth of 
the principles of their own party; that Popul- 
ism follows Republicanism as surely and as 
naturally as harvest follows the seeding, will 
realize the wrongful tendencies of the Repub- 
lican idea of a government and range them- 
selves with the party most nearly in line with 
their corrected views of governmental func- 
tions. These conditions point the course dic- 
tated both by policy and the right which the 
Democratic Party should take. 


Various Observations. 


Post Intelligencer (Rep.), Seattle.—TVhe radi- 
cal moral defect and flaw in all this modern 
theory and practice of Socialism is that it 
ignores the fact that there is a righteous law of 
property inherent in the moral constitution of 
man, which has rights to be defended, viola- 
tions to be repressed and responsibilities to be 
discharged. 


Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis.—The enor- 
mous profits made by the owners of street-rail- 
way franchises in all large cities shows that 
their value is only appreciated by experts in 
the business. No growing city has ever yet 
put a price on one of these franchises that cap- 
italists have not been ready to jump at it, and 
in no instance have they failed to make large 
profits on their investment. This is a strong 
argument in favor of cities owning and control- 
ling their own street-railway plants. The 
franchise is always theirs until they part with it. 


The Advocate (People’s), Topeka.—lf it is 
right for the State to interfere in the education 
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| of the children in order to make of them intelli- 
| gent and useful citizens, why is it not equally 
| proper to extend such further aid as is necessary 
to satisfy their hunger and protect them from 
}cold? In short, why is it not perfectly proper 
|for the State to perform whatever duty may 
| be required to rescue such children as are 
| liable from their conditions and surroundings 
| to become criminals, and do for them whatever 
may be necessary to make them good and 
useful citizens? 


| 
| 
| 


The Journal (Rep.), Chicago.—The simple 
| Peasant is contented in the midst of the peas- 
antry, but if his neighbors outstrip him in 
wealth and position he becomes dissatisfied. 
This is not ‘‘ prejudice and jealousy”; on the 
contrary, it is the natural and inevitable feeling 
of men. ‘The absolute scale of comfort has 
little bearing on individual happiness, but no 
one can endure without impatience an ever- 
present sense of inferiority. 


Western Labor (People’s), Omaha.—The man 
who to-day upholds the competitive system is 
either knowingly or inadvertently advocating 
wholesale robbery. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—A 
pamphlet has just been published by Mr. M. 
| J. Francisco of Rutland, Vt.,in which these 
| statistics [in favor of municipal gas-works and 
electric-lighting systems] are subjected to a 
| thorough sifting, and in which returns are pre- 
| sented from all the towns and municipalities in 
| the United States that have gone into the bus- 
iness of supplying gas or electric lighting. The 
result is to discredit seriously the facts and fig- 
ures put forward by the Nationalists, and to 
reinforce, from actual experience, the convic- 
tion, which is fortunately wide-spread, that the 
| conditions of town and city government in this 
| country are not such as to invite this extension 
of public functions, 








The Saturday Review (Conserv.), London.— 
As for the Social-Democrats [of Germany} 
they are pledged to doctrines which appear to 
most persons to be the creed of a dangerous 
lunatic, and which, whether sane or insane, 
cannot be carried into effect without entirely 
overturning the whole structure of society as 
established by every civilized people since the 
dawn of history. 


The Journal of the Knights of Labor (Peo- 
ple’s), Philadelphia,.—What the Social- Demo- 
cratic movement is in Germany, with modifica- 
tions due to circumstances and conditions, is 
the labor movement in the United States or in 
England, in Canada or the Australias. ‘To 
read the words of the Socialist leaders, all im- 
perfect as they come to us over the wires of 
the Associated Press, is to be convinced that 
with the triumph of the labor cause will come 
the reign of peace on earth, 


Daily Post (Dem.), Honston, Texas.—Soci- 
alism as expounded by its intelligent cham- 
pions means simply that all public franchises 
and branches of service shall be retained and 
| operated by the Government, free if possible, 
| but at least at a charge to the public only high 
enough to pay the actual expenses of the 
Government. They would have the Govern- 
ment operate railroads, telegraph, street cars, 
water-works, gas and light plants—everything 
in the way of a public service now conceded to 
individuals. ‘The populists come right along 
side of this platform. 





American Nonconformist ( People’s), Indiana- 
polis.—Toronto, it seems, instead of donating 
its streets to private capitalists, controls the 
whole business itself, and reaps a princely rev- 
enue for the public treasury, while giving ex- 
cellent service to the people and paying those 
who work the plant higher wages than ever 
were paid here. If the authorities of this city 
allow this great franchise to go into private 
hands they will perpetrate an outrage on this 
community that cannot be atoned for by ages 
of penance. : 


The Times (Dem.), Kansas City, Mo.—There 
is no progress in these days without intelligent 
coéperation. Men who sit apart from their 
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fellows may not lose much, but they make 
nothing to lose. A nation of misers would be 


. ~ <- is coat ate | 
a nation of paupers, There is productive thrift | greater, 


and thrift which is nothing but ignorance, sus- 
picion, and poverty. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
ANARCHISM. 


(Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World, 
New York.) 

Like all violent parties, the Anarchists are 
the outcome of a violent reaction, It was in 
Russia, or rather among the Russian exiles in 
Western Europe, and in the reign of the Czar 
Nicholas, that the doctrine was first enunciated. 
In Germany a large number of young Russians 
were studying the philosophy of Hegel at the 
time when the school broke up into three sec- 
tions—orthodox, moderate, and radical. The 
first professed to find in Hegel’s wonderful 
system of ideas the mainstay of Prussian Tory- 
ism and Lutheran orthodoxy. The last de- 
clared it involved utter atheism and revolution. 
It was to this faction that Michael Bakunin 
attached himself, and proclaimed as_ his 
leading principle the rejection of all author- 
ity—of the father, of the magistrate, and of 
God. He was not formally an atheist. He 
no more denied there is a God than he de- 
nied there are fathers and magistrates. But 
he assumed exactly the Satanic attitude to- 
wards God. He renounced and defied His 
authority. 

In his case there were quite other elements 
than Hegelian radicalism in his theory, One 
of these was his experience of government in 
his native land. The oppression of the Czar’s 
rule under Nicholas was even worse than it is 
to-day. All freedom of thought was choked 
inthe people. . . 

As a consequence, it was the most radical 
and extreme doctrines as regards religion and 
politics that the young Russians welcomed. 
The Bell was full of them. All the atheistic 
and materialistic authors of the West—Hol- 
bach, Buchner, Moleschott, Buckle, and their 
like—were translated into Russian and circu- 
lated in secreteditions. Where the printing- 
press could not be used, lithography was em- 
ployed. And young Russia was fed upon the 
most unwholesome and pernicious food that 
England, France, and Germany could furnish. 

And the exiles were no better. Bakunin is 
simply the most extreme instance of their ways 
of thinking. Russian tyranny had so identified 
political authority with tyranny that the very 
name of authority became hateful to them. 
And their lifeless and unintelligent clergy had 
done nothing to bring them into such relations 
with their Maker as would enable them to 
recognize in Him the refuge of the oppressed 
and suffering. They went headlong to Atheism 
and Anarchism, and to this day the body of 
educated people in Russia are atheistic in 
opinions under form of Greek Church Chris- 
tianity. 

Anarchism calls for the rejection and the 
overthrow of all authority. It denies the 
father’s right to control the behaviorand direct 
the education of his child. It denies God’s 
right—when it admits there is a God—to 
punish and reward the actions of His creatures. 
It denies the right of the State to enact laws, 
maintain order, establish personal rights, and 
sit in judgment upon offenders. It isa mental 
and moral disease more destructive of all 
things human and precious to man than the 
worst epidemic sent in from the reeking filth- 
heaps of Asia. It is itself an epidemic, bred 
by the foul conditions of human society and 
Government in that half-Asiatic Empire. 


A WAR OF TARIFFS. 


The Russian Government has forsome years 
past pursued a rigorously protective policy, 
hoping thereby to assist the manufacturing in- 
terests in that country. By far the larger 
amount of manufactured goods imported into 
Russia has hitherto been imported from Ger- 
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many. But the amount of agricultural prod- | 


uce exported from Russia to Germany is still | 
treaty | 
This Russia has 


and Germany demands a 


specially favorable to her. 


| refused to grant, and although the negotiations | 


have not yet been broken off, commerce be- 
tween the two countries has come practically 
to a standstill, as Germany has answered the 
Russian Maximal Tariff measure by a prohibi- 
tive duty upon Russian grain. The United 
States must actually profit by this, as no other 
country can supply the enormous quantities of 
grain required to make up the deficiency in 
Germany. 


Reichs Anzeiger (Conserv.), Berlin.—The 
Bundesrath has at last resolved to raise the 
duty on all imports from Russia fifty per cent., 
and the new rule will be acted upon from Aug. 
1. The Russian Government proposed that 
Germany should grant a conventional tariff, 
for which Russia offered to make Germany the 
same concessions which had been granted to 
France. Germany, however, considered the 
favors granted to France as inadequate, but 
agreed to appoint a commission to settle the 
question. Since then the Russian Govern- 
ment has ordered that all goods coming from 
Germany must pay duty according to the max- 
imum tariff. The Russian Minister of Finance 
has ordered the purchase of several millions in 
Russian paper, to prevent a fall in the value. 





Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin.—The visit 
of the Czarevitch is an act of diplomatic 
courtesy, which shows that the relations 
between Germany and Russia are, at least, not 
worse than before, although they have not 
improved. Until now Russia has done nothing 
to soften the bad impression brought about by 
its Ministry of Finance on account of the 
tariff question. The object was and is to hurt 
German interests, and although the possibility 
of a resumption of negotiation exists, it is now 
far more difficult to come to an understanding. 


Bérsen Courier, Berlin.—Russia’s overtures 
for a direct verdict on the negotiations for a 
Commercial Treaty were only made after Ger- 
many’s rejection of her written proposals, The 
German Government is nevertheless disposed 
to resume the negotiations. 


Harold Frederic, London correspondent of 
The Jimes, New York.—There is one phase 
of this tariff conflict peculiarly worth noting. 
Russia, for some years, has been transforming 
her customs-setvice into a sort of branch of the 
regular army. Her 116 sections of douaniers 
de frontier have military drill, and are counted 
asa part of the military establishment. It is 
said now that simultaneously with this declara- 
tion of customs hostilities against Germany, 
regular army officers are being detailed to take 
charge, not only of these douaniers, or frontier 
watchmen, but of the whole customs force at 
each post along the western frontier. Natur- 
ally, this step excites keen interest in Berlin, if | 
only asa fresh proof of Russia’s steady, tire | 
less preparation for the eventual invasion of | 
Western Europe. ‘ 





PEACE IN EUROPE. 


Post-election comments on the passage of the 


Army Bill, made by European journals, relate | 


chiefly to the effects of the Bill on the arma- | 
ments of Europe and on the continuance of 
peacet 


The Times (Conserv.), London.—The grati- 
fication expressed in official quarters at the 
result of the last elections in the Reichsland is 
therefore neither surprising nor unwarranted 
and it may well be shared by those who, with- 
out any special interest in the Alsace-Lorraine 
question, are merely concerned for the main- 
tenance of European peace. For one of the 
chief dangers which threaten it will be mate- 
rially abated on the day when the conquest of 


| left us since 1871. 
| off this chance, and are we damned forever to 





the sword shall have received the crowning 
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sanction of popular acquiescence, and the recent 
elections justify the hope, that that day is no 
longer far removed. 


Kreutz Zeitung (Conserv.), Berlin.—We can- 


not hope that the victory gained by the 
Government is final. Hard struggles lie before 
us. 


The enemies of the Government are very 
strong, and it will be difficult to guard the 
national honor. The trial which will be made 
with the two-years-service system is considered 
dangerous by competent military authorities, 
and, therefore, the Conservative Party did not 
assist the Liberals in making the system lawful. 


Daily News (Lib.), London.—Germany will 
now be in the condition to bring her last man 
into the field against France. As the last man 
of France is there already, there will be such 
peace ascomes froma preparedness for war 
that has found its limits on either side. In 
fact, all over the Continent things have reached 
a point at which, according tothe proverb, they 
must so begin to mend. 


Fremdenblatt (Cons.), Vienna.—The German 
army is led by conscientious men, and this in- 
crease, which has been granted through the 
military law, gives this army a power which 
will enable it to hold its own against all rival 
armies. Even Bebel acknowledges this, al- 
though he agitates against ‘‘ Militarism.” No 
European State cax disarm to-day, and a stop- 
page in the armaments is almost as dangerous 
as disarmament itself. ‘his stoppage is past 
in Germany. The work for which the new 
Reichstag was called together is finished. The 
uniting and strengthening power of patriotism 
has been stronger in the German people than 
weakening and disrupting party spirit! 


Neue Freie Presse (Lib.), Vienna.—Russian 
papers like the Grashdanin, Novage Wrenya 
and Nowosti see in the successful passing of the 
Military Bill in Germany, a provocation which 
ought to lead to an immediate increase in the 
forces of Russia and France. But the latest 
official statistics prove that an augmentation of 
the army in France is simply an impossibility. 
The number of recruits has reached the utmost 
possible limits, and it is not even possible to 
find the full number of the men required. Ger- 
man military authorities are satisfied that 
Russia also has arrived at her utmost limits of 
strength, and under these circumstances the 
threats in France and Russia are looked upon 
as idle. 


The Vyedomosti, Moscow.—Of far greater 
importance [than the Army Bill] is the fact 
that the present Reichstag, in which a decisive 
réle will be played by the Social-Democrats, 
has it in its power to paralyze all legislation, 
and by thus causing a confused condition of 
affairs internally, prompt the Government to 
seek an outlet for its energies in its foreign 
relations, From this point of view, the present 
Reichstag is as threatening to a state of gen- 
eral peace as would be a Reichstag with a 
heavy Chauvinist majority which would blindly 
acquiesce in every Government proposal. 


Vérité (Rep.), Paris.—What a hard lesson 
for France! By the cruel superiority of num- 
bers we are put down as inferior. Within 


| seven years the German army will be nearly 


twice as strong as ours, in consequence of the 


| increase of the population in Germany, and its 


decrease in France. Only one year more re- 
mains in which we can revenge ourselves on 
even terms, to fulfilla hope which has never 
Is Germany going to cut 


inferiority 2?) We can only hope for the best. 


PROSTITUTION IN INDIA. 


In consequence of an agitation begun by 
some noble-minded women, the British Parlia- 
ment has prohibited licensed prostitution in 
India. It appears, however, that the law re- 
mained a dead letter, the Commander-in-Chief 
and the officers of the British army thinking 
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that half-surpressed vice would be more harm- 
ful to the men than legalized prostitution, 


Indian Medical Record, Calcutta.—Recog- 
nizing the awful consequences of forced celi- 
upon our soldiery, coupled with the 
debasing and wrecking results of its military 
substitute—licensed prostitution — physicians 
must boldly declare against the continuance of 
what is distinctly proved to be unsanitary and 
sinful. ‘They must vote for what is healthful 
and right, and therefore ennobling physically, 
mentally, and morally. Remove the State 
provisions made for unbridled lust, and put in 
their place lawful marriage. If the upkeep 
of married soldiers and their families in India 
is costly, the cost of invaliding the hosts of 
venereal-stricken men is not a fraction less, it 
is probably more expensive, while it is a blot 
upon the escutcheon of Christian England 
that even our heathen fellow subjects can 
afford to level againt us, since none of their 
social systems recognize legalized vice, a blot, 
too, that is undermining the vitals of our mar- 
tial race. Lifelong service in India, and the 
raising of a local European and Eurasian army, 
with freedom to soldiers to marry, would min- 
imize this great evil, both from a financial and 
from a socio-moral standpoift, and we would 
press these matters upon the minds and con- 
sciences of the authorities at home and abroad. 


The Woman's Herald, London.—lt is a 
shame even to speak of the things which are 
done in the name of England by the military 
authorities in India. Lord Roberts will receive 
no welcome from many of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, for he stands arraigned before 
the public as the official head of a very serious 
conspiracy to evade the authority of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The existence of this conspiracy has 
long been suspected. It has only this year 
been proved up tothe hilt by two American 
women after a prolonged and arduous investi- 
gation of the factsin India. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Andrew and Miss Kate Bushnell, these two 
world missionaries of the W. C. T, U., have to 
tell us of the deliberate evasion. of the direct, 
plain, and unmistakable orders of our Home 
Government by the officers under the command 
of Lord Roberts. Why? In order that the 
British military authorities in India may con- 
tinue to supply Indian women, helpless but 
healthy, at regulation rates to the British sol- 
diers for immoral purposes, It is a hideous 
and revolting subject. But it is more hideous 
and revolting that these women in India should 
be compelled to suffer than that we fastidious 
women in England should be compelled to 
hear about it. The whole horrible system of 
regulation, registration, and compulsory exam- 
ination of the unfortunate women is in full 
force, in defiance of the resolution of the House 
of Commons. 


National Righteousness, London.—The short 
term of service now in vogue makes the danger 
of a great increase of prostitution in our 
country imminent, and with this the spread of 
syphilis and consequent detoriation of our race, 
we must, as Christian men, insist upon the 
removal of the present restriction on marriage. 
Remember that all these men are in the prime 
of life, and, as a class, by education and social 
status, are not trained to self-control, and it is 
a natural consequence that continence is the 
exception rather than the rule. 


THE NAUTCH GIRLS OF INDIA. 


For some time past the people of India, and 
especially of Madras, have been prevailed upon 
by the European residents to discountenance 
the entertainments in which ballet girls (Nautch 
girls) appeared. It seems that it is not so much 
the dance itself as the general character of 
these women that makes their appearance in 
the home objectionable. 

Times of India (English), Bombay.—Let us 
do away with the Nautch girl byall means. It 


is as deadly dull an entertainment as could 
well be imagined. It is not even graceful, and 





it is distressingly and monotonously stupid. 
As for its immorality, it is nearly as bad as 
marbles and not half so shocking as ‘‘ Shove 
ha’ penny.” A Punch-and-Judy show is rakish 
and reckless in comparison with it. Whatever 
may be the character of the girls, the dance it- 
self is perfectly decorous, and its demoralizing 
effect is conceivable on a par with that of a 
lemon squash. But it is evidently having a 
leaden effect upon the Madras folk, and had 
better be stopped. 


Japan Gazette, Yokohama, Japan.—The peo- 
ple of Madras demand the abolition of the 
Nautch girl by the Government, and in the 
name of morality ask that no official counte- 
nance shall be given to any social function 
which includes a Nautch dance, although, judg- 
ing from the remarks of some of our contem- 
poraries, there is little good or evil in the 
dance. The Bishop of Bombay has adminis- 
tered to Zhe Zimes of India a rap on the 
knuckles for treating with levity a question 
which, in his lordship’s opinion, affects the 
very sanctity of home life. 


The Mahratta (Hindu), Bombay.—Hindus 
may bea barbarous people, but Hindus will 
prefer that a fallen Nautch woman should 
dance before them than that their own wives 
and sisters and daughters should jump and 
flaunt hand in hand and arm in arm with any 
passing acquaintance of the hour. The Indian 
Nautch is at best injurious to the male sex 
only; the European ball corrupts both men and 
women. 


The Statesman (English), Calcutta.—This 
agitation against the Nautch girl seems purely 
nonsensical. Let us take a common-sense 
view of the question. Before we advocate the 
abolition of the Indian Nautch let us taboo 
public dancing among our people and make the 
ballet or the serpentine dance rigorously penal. 


The Bombay Guardian (English), Bombay.— 
Mr. Chelvapilla Naidu, Deputy Interpreter of 
the Madras High Court, has taken the lead in 
abolishing the Nautch. At the double mar- 
riage of his son and daughter in that city 
recently, the guests were treated to music by 
a famous singer, all the ite of the Hindu 
community were present. ‘The marriage is all 
the more memorable as it was the first one in 
a well-to-do, educated Hindu family, at which 
the services of Nautch girls were dispensed 
with. 








“Grand Trunk Railway.’ 


The name of this railroad is not a misnomer. For 
mileage, as well ds for gigantic engineering triumphs, 
the Grand Trunk system takes front rank in the great 
enterprises of modern times. Its St. Clair tunnel be- 
tween Sarnia, On, and Port Huron, Mich.,’connecting 
Canada and the United States, approaches included, 
is about two miles long, cost nearly $3,000,000, and is 
the greatest submarine tunnel in the world. And its 
famous Victoria Bridge at Montreal, with approaches, 
is also about two miles in length, and cost several 
millions. Many other great improvements have also 
been carried to completion, thus doing away with all 
ferries and delays, and making this great international 
highway a model of efficiency and perfection in con- 
struction. The equipment, too, is of the most improved 
modern style. ive new Pullman coaches, the most 
elegant ever built, have just been added. On account 
of the international character of this extended system, 
the management has arranged that baggage from New 
England and Eastern points can be passed through 
Canada in bond without customs iuspection. Also, 
that baggage can be examined and passed the customs 
in the Co.’s station in Chicago, and checked to point of 
destination in Canada without delay at Canadian fron- 
tier. And as the Chicago station is on Dearborn St., 
inthe heart of the city, near all direct lines to the 
World’s Fair, the Grand Trunk is naturally a favorite 
route to ‘*‘ The Great White City.”’ 





The Short Route to Canada’s 


Capital 


from New York and New England points as well as 
from Montreal is the Canada Atlantic Railway. A 
few hours’ travel by this route lands the tourist in the 
Dominion capital either from Montreal or from the 
several points above named where sure connections 
are made, Students both male and female who attend 
Canadian colleges or convents will find this the most 
pleasant and convenient route. And no tourist of 
the White Mountains or Lower St. Lawrence should 
neglect to include this short detour, because Ottawa, 
as the capital of the great Dominion, like our own 
Washington, has much of interest besides the great 
natural beauty of its surroundings. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 2. 


Democratic members of the Fifty-third Congress 
are cailed to meet in caucus on Saturday night...... 
The Convention of the American Bimetallic League 
ends its session Five Directors of the World’s 
Fair are fined $t,000 each by Judge Stein for con- 
tempt of court in closing the Exposition on Sunday, 
July 23 More failures occur among members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade; wheat advances 
sharply In New York City, stocks advance on 
“Change 4 to 5 per cent., and close buoyant. 


The Enghish Foreign Office states that the French 
blockade of Siam has been raised It is an- 
nounced that the French General, Dodds, will lead 
another expedition against the King of Dahomey in 
September. 


Thursday, August 3. 


Lazarus Silverman, a Chicago banker, suspends: 
more mills and factories close..... At Chautauqua, 
Christian Unity Day is observed. 


The British Admiralty orders that the naval ma- 
nceuvres in the Irish Sea close on Friday...... It is 
reported that in France 826 deaths have occurred in 
the last four weeks; the situation in Naples is said to 
be growing worse. 


Friday, August 4. 


President Cleveland, accompanied by Secretaries 
Carlisle and Lamont, leaves Buzzard’s Bay for 
Washington Receivers are appointed to take 
charge of the affairs of James H. Walker & C: 
Chicago dry-goods dealers, who owe $2,000,000 in 
New York Three banksin St. Paul suspend.... 
By the sinking of a pleasure steamer on Lake George 
nine lives are lost...... In New York City Mr 
Hendricks turns over the Custom-House to the 
newly-appointed Collector, Kilbreth. 


It is announced that a war which broke out in 
Samoa, between Malietoa and Mataafa, on July 7th, 
was suppressed by the representatives of the Powers, 
who compelled Mataafa to surrender 
panic, caused by the condition of the silver market, 
prevails in Costa Rica, 


Saturday, August 5. 


The Democratic Caucus names Judge Crisp for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the Re- 
publicans vote for ex-Speaker Reed...... Mills in 
Fall River, employing 7,000 hands, close on account 
of scarcity of currency Severe measures of re- 
trenchment are adopted by Western railroads; many 
employés discharged In New York City, Ad- 
miral Kaznakopf receives the medal and certificate 
or the Farragut Veteran Association, 


Edward S. Moffat, president of the Lackawanna 
Iron and Stee] Company, of Scranton, Pa., commits 
suicide in Edinburgh The trial of M. Ducret 
and M. Norton, accused of forging documents im- 
plicating French officials, is begun in Paris ; Norton 
makes a confession, 


Sunday, August 6, 


The World’s Fair gates are opened to a smal! 
attendance Peculations to the extent of $800,- 
ooo from the Pacific Bank of San Francisco by the 
sons of Dr. McDonald are announced, 


The International Socialist Congress opens at 
Zurich ; sixteen countries represented Thecon- 
cluding of a treaty between Russia and Italy is 
officially denied. 


Monday, August 7. 


Both Houses of Congress meet in extraordinary 
session, pursuant to the call of the President ; in the 
Senate, the new executive officers are sworn in and 
an adjournment taken out of respect for the memory 
of the late Sena.or Stanford; in the House Mr. 
Crisp is elected Speaker, and other officers nomi- 
nated by the Democratic caucus are chosen...... 
Snowdrifts a foot deep are reported in Northeastern 
Massachusetts In New York City, General Fitz 
John Porter is made cashier of the Post-office. 


A hand-to-hand fight occurs during the session of 
of the Socialist Congress at Zurich.......) I 
Ducret and Norton are convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment. 


Tuesday, August 8. 


Both Houses of Congress listen to the reading of 
the President’s message, which strongly urges the 
immediate repeal of the **Sherman Law’; in the 
Senate, nearly a dozen bills dealing with the finan- 
cial situation are introduced, Mr. Lodge (Rep. 
Mass.), introducing a resolution to come to a final 
vote on repeal August 22; the House settles the con- 
test inthe Fifth Michigan District, in favor of the 
Democratic candidate, and adjourns until Thursday. 
Lehigh Valley Directors dissolve the lease of 
their road to the Reading Delegates to the Ohio 
State Convention beginto assemble at Cincinnati.... 
In New York City, the Madison Square Bank an- 
nonnces suspension Stocks decline sharply on 
the Exchange after the publication of the President's 
message. 


A debate on the silver question occurs in the House 
of Commons; Mr. Gladstone announces that there 
will bean autumn session of Parliament,.....The 
French Minister-Resident returns to Bangkok, Siam. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY 


MANY 





NEW PRINCIPLES IN 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


IT WILL CONTAIN OVER 


2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE EXPRESSLY 


FOR THIS WORK ; 


OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, 
OTHER DICTIONARY 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, 
IN TWO VOLS., $10. 


BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR NEED BE SENT WITH ORDER. 


OF 





280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY 
AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY 
THE LANGUAGE. 


TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL.,, $8 5 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


See Acceptance Blank Below. 


Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy of Rinkeinils Illustrated Passes Containing Sample Pages, Colored Plate of Birds 
by Prang, Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
This Way, and Afterward Accept Our Special Offer, Given Below, You May Deduct the Cost of the Prospectus From Price 
to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 


Additional Comments by Those Who 
Have Examined the Prospectus. 


Fora Century Will Retain Its Posi- 
tion as THE STANDARD~—A Mar- 
vel that Such a Work Can Be Put 
Upon the Market for Twelve Dol- 
lars—Projected with Great Enter- 
prise and Care — The Aim to Sur- 
passin Every Respect all General 
Lexicons and to Avoid Every 
Defect the Most Careful Scrutiny 
Can Discover-—-The Engravings 
Definitions in Themselves. 





Characteristics ‘rhat 
tion. 

Rev. Henry AVERY, 

Literature 


Win Admira 


sometime Professor English 
in Amity College.—‘‘IT have examined 
the sample pages of the Standard Dictionary, and 
am especially pleased with these characteristics : 

Ist. Its wonderful fulness and richness com- 
pared with other dictionaries. So much is given 
in a few lines! 

“2d. The use of the Scientific Alphabet. I 
hope it will hasten the day when such an alphabet 
will be used in the whole body of the work. 

“3d. The definitions are condensed yet com- 
plete. 

“4th. The information we usually want is given 


at once in a line or two, then if we wish we can | 


look farther on for historical and etymological 
lore. 

‘“*On the whole I am delighted with the Pro- 
spectus, and can hardly wait till Christmas for the 
book I have wanted so long.” 


“The irish Catholic,’ Dublin, Says 


It Should be Promptly Secured | 


for Schools and Colleges in Ire- 
land, 


“THe GREATEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER 


PUBLISHED is on the point of being offered to the 
public by the well-known American publishing 
firm of Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The title of this magnum opos will be THE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY, and it is safe to assert that 
for at least a century to come it will retain the 
position which will render its designation exactly 
fitting. In general value as a work of reference 
on all subjects connected with the English lan- 








guage the STANDAKD DICTIONARY will far 
surpass anything of the same nature which has 
and col- 


ever been published. For our schools 


leges it should be promptly secured.” 


Nothing Overlooked or Forgotten. 

THE Living CHURCH, 1li.—* Nothing 
seems to have been overlooked or forgotten that 
ought to find a place in a complete dictionary. 
No study or library can be complete without it. 
It is simply a marvel that such a work can be put 
upon the market for twelve dollars.” 


Chicago, 


A New York Lawyer Grows Enthu- 
siastic Over the Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 

C. N. Ironstpe, of New York.—‘If the whole 
work is in keeping with that Prospectus, it is cer- 
tainly the finest that I have yet had anything to 
do with. I regard the system of antonyms as one 
of the most valuable features of the book to lit- 
erary workers.”’ 

The Best Advice Taken on Every 

Point. 

THe CULTIVATOR AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Albany.—“ The projectors have proceeded with 
great enterpise and with great care, sparing 
neither expense nor labor to obtain the best ad- 
vice on every poivt, however relatively unimpor- 
tant. The aim is to surpass in every respect all 
previous general lexicons of English, and to avoid 
every defect that the most critical scrutiny can 
discover in such wonderful compilations as the 
Century, the Webster International and the En- 
cyclopedic. Special attention has been paid to 
the illustrations, which are beautifully executed 
and lavishly employed, and which include a con- 
siderable number of very elegant and we doubt 
not extremely accurate colored plates.”’ 

The ‘‘Brooklyn Citizen’ Says It 

*‘* Will Fill the Bill.” 

‘Tt is profusely and graphically illustrated, the 
engravings being definitions in themselves, and 
some of them. those of birds, for instance, are 
beautifully colored. A good standard dictionary 
of the English language as it is to-day is needed, 
and we have no doubt that this ‘ will fil] the bill.’ ” 

Will Soon Supersede All Rivals. 

DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. — ‘‘ The 
Standard surpasses every other dictionary, and 
will soon Brean all its rivals. 





FUNK & WACGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


It is the Dic- | 


tionary par excellence, a cyclopedia of our language 
that will not only be of value to students, but to 
every reader. Our subscribers should send for a 
Prospectus of this magnificent work.” 


The “ Louisville Times ’’ Praises the 
Rich Vocabulary and Artistic 
Illustrations. 

“This magnificent volume is noticeable by an 
extraordinary richness of vocabulary, its artistic 
illustrations, and its great superiority over all 
other dictionaries.” 


A Mighty Consolidation of Scholarly 
Thought.” 

M. B. Cole, Teacher Warren County Publie School, 
Kentucky. — *‘ i consider it the most profound 
work of all ages, a mighty consolidation of 
scholarly thought, and no library will be complete 
without one.” 


It Will Be the Great Reference Book 
for All Workers. 
Tue [ron InDustTRY Gazette, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
‘*It will be the great reference book for the 
scholar, the professional man, the business-man, 
the printer, the proof-reader, the editor, and all 
others whose work calls for a dictionary. 


Our Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York. 


1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Szven DoLiars* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatifIam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Bi gmtG ae i s'000 0 cccccc csitdesnnbccsesehetesthBaseeosbone ee 
BP. Ourcccrecvcccccedascd concccepnasssestcegecentoss eee 
DEMbo.cccvccocescccsccs BEE. 0c rccccvccceccceccce eoese 


*If Wanted Bound in Two Vebumen: mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it the word Ning. 
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Books of Interest to Public Speakers and Writers. 


Before an Audience: 
Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks tu the Students of the University of St. Andrews 
and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 Cents. Post-free. 


New York Evangelist: 
** It knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”’ 


Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester Uni-| 
versity: 


“Tt is replete with practical sense and sound sug- 
gestions.”’ 

Literary World: 

** We advise eve ublic speaker to read at least the 
opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 
Pittsburgh Chronicle: 

**HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.’ 
National Baptist, Philadelphia: 


** How many beautiful stories of the advice given by 
actors and orators he spoils ! How many beautiful 
bubbies he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decided!y witty 
and philosophical.” 


jos. T. Duryea, D.D.: 


**] shali recommend ir to our three schools of elocu- 
tion. It is capital, familiar, and racy. and profoundly 


phi. sophical.” 


The Essentials of Elocution. 
By ALFRED AYRES. 


Author of ** The Orthoepist,”’ “* The Verbalist,”’ etc. 





r6mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


‘The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unlike 
an thing that has hitherto found its way in print.” 

vom the Preface. 

The author recommends his book as the shortest 
and most practical treatise on the subject in the 
language. 

Dramatic Review, N. W.: “ An unpre- 
tentious but really meriturious volume.” 


Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is 
brightly written and original.” 

The Lutheran Observer: ‘It is worth 
more than all the ponderous phitosophies on the 
subject.” 


The Rochester Herald: “It is a case 
where brevity is the soul of value.” 





The Drill Book in 
Vocal Culture and Gesture. 


By Prof. EXWARD P. THWINC, M.D., 


16mo, 111 pp., Illustrated, paper covers, 
Price 25 cents, post-free. 





This unpretentious volume is intended to meet the 
wants of students and professional men in the direction 
of social training. It is the result, not only of wide 
reading and careful study, but of practical experience 
on the part of the author as a clergyman anda lecturer 


in various institutions, 


Prof. J. W. Churchhill, Andover: 
* An Invaluable Treatise.”’ 
Tk. De witt Talmage, D.D.: 
“] heartily commend his book. He has rendered 
invaluable service.”’ 
The Independent, N. Y.: 


“Compact and inexpensive, but it omits nothing 
essential.” 








The Hoyt-Ward 


20,000 Quotations. 


guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 





Authors, etc., with copious Indices. 


Royal 8vo. Over 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, 


Transportation free. 


dia of Quotations is a ‘‘ massive and teeming volume.’ 


ao S. Hewitt: Cyclopedia of Quotations 
‘simply astonishing.” 


grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it drains 
to the dregs), are quite out of competition.”’ 

Boston Post: “The only standard book of | 
quotations. 
cannot, to our mind, be surpassed, and it must long 


side with, and beivg equally indispensable in every | 
well-ordered library as Worcester’s or Webster's Dic- | 
tionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms.”’ 








Biblical Lights 
and Side=-Lights ; 


with Thirty Thousand Cross- 
References. 


Consisting of Facts, Incidents, and Remarkable | 
Statements for the Use of Public Speakers and Teach- 
ers; and also for those in every profession who for 


Bible. 
By REV. CHARLES E. LITTLE, 


8vo, 632 pp., cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.50. 


The Christian Intelligencer, New) 
York: 


“It meets a want which the concordance cannot 
supply, because the latter is limited in its references | 
to the words in which the Bibe is printed. It is very 
comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to central- 
izing thought.” 





Historical Lights; 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, 
illustrating Thirty Thousand Topics. 


Especially arranged for Ministers, Lecturers, Public 
Speakers, Writers for the Press, Lawyers, and all who 
have occasion to use Illustrations drawn from Histori- 
cal Literature. Compiled by Rev. Cuarues E. Lirtce, 
author of ** Bib!ical Lights and Side-Lights.”’ 


8vo, goo pp.; cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50. 


These *‘ Lights’ are a galaxy of quotations saken 
exclusively from standard histories and biographies. 
They consist of facts, incidents, examples, and preced- 
ents selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from 
the histories of the civilized races of antiquity and the 
American and English people. The subjects relate to 
religious, social, and political life—to moral and civi 


rable for convenience and utility. The historian’s name 
is appended to every quotation. 

Joseph Cook: ‘“ There are admirable mate- 
rials in it for features for a million arrows.’ 


Hon. Abram S. Hewitt: * It is altogether 
the best historical reference book ever published.” 





Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


50,000 Lines of A Reference List, with Statement of Prin- 
Concordance,.—lIt is a Cyclopedia of Practical | 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, | 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- | 


tions; Names, Dates, and Nationality of Quoted | 
$7.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Cy clope- | 


eearer York Christian Union: “The | 
Compilations of Alibone (over which we have often | 


For convenience and usefulness the work | 


| remain the standard among its kind, ranking side by 


Or, Ten Thousand Biblical Illustrations, 


illustrative purposes desire ready access to the | 
numerous and interesting narratives contained in the | 


government, The book is unique indesign and admi_ 


|English Compound 
Words and Phrases. 


ciples and Rules, 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


| Author of ‘* The Compounding of English Words.”’ 
and Department Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ 
** Standard Dictionary.” 





| 8vo, cloth, leather back, 311 pp. Price, 





| $2.50. Post-free. 

The main feature is the list of about 40,000 terms, 
| originally made for guidance in the preparation of the 
“Standard Dictionary,”’ now rapidly progressing. In 


| its original form this list was high!y commended 
| by many prominent educators and authors. The 
list has been very carefully revised and explained, and 
is now offered as a practical aid in determining 
| word-forms. 


Professor W. C. Wilkinson, University 
of Chicago: 


ce inspires confidence. 
of great service.’ 
| The School Bulletin and New York 
Educational Journal, Syracuse: 
“ This book may be considered a final authority.” 
| Paper and Press, Philadelphia: 
“* The book is of essential importance to writers, and 
| to proof-readers, printers, etc., it will be a boon. ” 
>| Edward M. Paxson, Chief-Justice Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania: 


““We needed an authority upon this ey and this 
want Mr. Teall’ s book has fully supplied, - Wil 
| be of great use.”’ 


| Professor Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell 
University: 


“*T must assent to his [Mr. Teall’s] conclusions.” 


It cannot fail to be 





Thirty Thousand Thoughts. 


Edited by 
| The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
| 


| (Authorized American Edition.) 


| Complete in six volumes. Royal 8vo., 3230 


| ‘pp., cloth., $3.50 per volume; the set, $20.00. 
| The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
| up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosophical, Bio- 
graphical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, Theological 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
| Scientific basis for professional use. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this uniqueand immense work. It isa grand illustration 
book, combining the advantages of a ‘*common- 
place ’’ book, a homiletical ‘‘ encyclopedia ”’ or ** dic- 
tionary ”’ of illustrations, and a “‘ compendium” of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. 

All the subjects are arranged upon a scientific basis. 
With classified and thought-multiplying lists, com- 
parative tables, and elaborate indices. 


Northern Christian Advocate: 


“No description which can be given can convey 
anything like a clear view of their intrinsic richness. 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon : 


‘*It is worthy to be ranked with the great wall of 
China, the Colossus of Rhodes, or the Pyramids of 
Egypt... It is very comprehensive. 
| Of untold ‘value to those who are wise enough to 
purchase it, studious enough to consult it; vigorous 
enough to digest ag 
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